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Sixty-third Congress Opens.—The first session of the 
Sixty-third Congress opened on Monday, April 7. For 
the first time in sixteen years Congress came together 
with a Democratic majority in both branches. The Demo- 
crats control the upper branch by a majority of six and 
the new House is in their hands by a majority of 145. 
Speaker Clark was re-elected. James R. Mann was 
chosen minority leader, with Representative A. P. Gard- 
ner of Massachusetts, a Progressive Republican, as 
deputy leader. The House now consists of 435 members, 
an increase from 396 in the last Congress. 


President Reads His Address.—President Wilson on 
the day following the formal opening of Congress de- 
livered his views on the tariff in a formal address to that 
body, thus setting aside a custom which had obtained 
since the administration of John Adams. Some criticism 
was heard in and out of Congress when the President 
expressed his wish to revive what was considered an 
exclusively Federalistic practice, but the incident itself 
passed off without any untoward happening. Simply and 
quietly Woodrow Wilson came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, read his tariff address to the two branches of 
Congress sitting in joint session, and bowing gravely left 
the hall and hastened back to the White House. The 
address itself was a carefully prepared statement of the 
position of the Chief Executive with regard to tariff re- 
form and to. the changes such reform would render im- 
perative in the revenue producing statutes. A significant 
and overshadowing note of the document is contained in 
the avowal that it would be unwise to bring about such 
changes “with reckless haste” or with a complete up- 
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and at our own invitation.’ 


New Tariff Bill—The Democratic Tariff Bill was in- 
troduced in the newly assembled House by Representative 
Underwood, chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. It is a measure designed to make good that party’s 
promise to the country to reduce the cost of living by 
removing or greatly reducing the duties on the neces- 
sities of life and the products controlled by the trusts. 
To the free list have been added many of the products 
that enter into the ordinary market basket, while heavy 
reductions are made in the duties on articles that con- 
tribute to the warmth and comfort of the workingman 
and the average American. The users of luxuries are 
called upon to carry a burden fully as large as that laid 
upon them by the present tariff law, and in addition the 
man of wealth is summoned to contribute more liberally 
than ever to help remove the burden of taxation on those 
less able to bear it. Sugar suffers a cut of 25 per cent., 
but it is provided that this article shall go on the free list 
at the end of three years. The most impressive single cut 
in the bill is that by which raw wool goes on the free list. 
It is now taxed a duty of about 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
By this single change the Democrats would reduce the 
revenues from customs receipts about $14,000,000. 

The tariff bill contains important new administrative 
features. It does away with the maximum and minimum 
clause of the present law and substitutes for this system 
of retaliation a provision for reciprocity treaties.. These 
must be ratified by both Houses of Congress, the Senate 
thereby losing its exclusive power to ratify trade treaties. 
It also provides for a preference for goods carried in 
American vessels and contains features to eliminate 
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frauds from the customs service. It puts the relations 
between the United States and the Philippines on an ab- 
solutely free basis and provides for the repeal of the cor- 
poration tax laws, substituting therefor the income tax. 
The Underwood Bill is regarded as an administration 
measure. Some of its rates were changed at the eleventh 
hour in deference to the President, but this fact will 
scarcely check the efforts of many Democrats to combat 
those schedules which may wreck their home industries. 


Income Tax Provision.—Included in the Democratic 
tariff revision bill is an income tax section which would 
require every resident of the United States who earns 
more than $4,000 a year to pay a tax of one per cent. on 
his earnings in excess of the exemption. This would not 
require the man who earns only $4,000 to pay a tax, but 
it would demand that the person who earned $4,100, for 
example, pay into the government treasury an annual tax 
of one per cent. on $100, or $1. The bill also would pro- 
vide higher rates of taxation for persons with larger in- 
comes, adding a surtax of one per cent. additional on 
earnings in excess of $20,000, 2 per cent. additional on 
earnings in excess of $50,000, and 3 per cent. additional 
on earnings in excess of $100,000. Thus the man with 
an income of $100,000 would be required to pay 1 per 
cent. on $16,000, 2 per cent. on $30,000, and 3 per cent. 
on $50,000, which would be $1,500, bringing his total in- 
come tax to $2,260. 

The bill also would reenact the present corporation tax 
law imposing a 1 per cent. tax on the earnings of cor- 
porations, stock companies and the like, but it would 
exempt partnerships. This is a flat tax, excluding a grad- 
uated scale as the earnings increase. It is said that the 
new tariff bill would produce $360,000,000 a year, of 
which more than $100,000,000 would.be raised by in- 
come taxation. 


Setback to Woman Suffrage.—The sudden growth of 
a sentiment hostile to woman suffrage is indicated by the 
reverse which the advocates of that measure suffered in 
the elections in Michigan. In that State, where last fall 
the constitutional amendment permitting women to vote 
was rejected by the narrow margin of 720 votes, it has 
now been overwhelmingly defeated. The opinion is widely 
expressed that the equal suffrage movement in this coun- 
try has suffered from the outrages perpetrated in its name 
by the antics of Mrs. Pankhurst and her followers. 


Popular Election of Senators.—The Connecticut Legis- 
lature ratified the proposed Constitutional amendment 
providing for the election of United States Senators by 
the direct vote of the people in the States. Connecticut 
is the thirty-sixth of the forty-eight States of the Union 
to approve the amendment, thus assuring the three- 
fourths required under the Constitution for any amend- 
ment to that instrument. The new amendment gives to 
State Legislatures the right to prescribe the methods for 
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electing Senators. Special sessions of the Legislatures 
will be urged in many States, so that the necessary laws 
may be passed before the general election of 1914. 


Buffalo Strike.—After six days of disorder the strike 
of the motormen and conductors on the International 
Railway of Buffalo, and on other railway lines in the 
vicinity, was settled through mutual concessions on the 
part of the railway companies and the strike leaders. 
The threat by the Labor Council to call a general strike 
caused business men to bring all the pressure possible to 
bear on the companies. In the six days of the strike 
more than 500 cars were wrecked or damaged, and scores 
of policemen, strike-breakers and civilians were injured. 
Governor Sulzer ordered out three regiments of the 
National Guard, which were on strike duty for three 
days. 


Philippines.—Conditions on the island of Jolo, in the 
Sulu group, are unofficially reported to be worse to-day 
than they have ever been since the American occupation. 
According to private information received in Manila the 
last week of February, the Moros are burning and loot- 
ing, and the fear is expressed that open insurrection will 
extend throughout the whole group of islands comprising 
the Sulu group. On the other hand, it is believed’ that 
General Pershing is fully able to cope with the situation, 
and that even if he is not sufficiently provided with troops 
he can easily summon reinforcements from Zamboanga. 


Nicaragua.—lor its national evils—revolution, beg- 
gared finances, increasing crime, and especially assas- 
should have taught the sister 
America that official atheism 

In its new Constitution, just 


sination—experience 

republic of Central 
is but a poor remedy. 

now being approved, Article 5 is as follows: “The 
Catholic religion is not, and shall not be, official.” 
And Article 6 is: “Every one shall be free to teach 
or learn as he chooses, provided it is not in con- 
tradiction with Christian morality”; and in the 7th it is 
ordained that education of both sexes be obligatory and 
gratuitous. Letters of protest, published in the Diario 
Nicaragiience, declare that this is the work of a handful 
of Freemasons, who, curiously enough, allege as their 
plea their relations with the United States. Don Mariano 
Zelaya, combating the above decisions in the Congress, 
pointed out that Nicaragua has a Catholic population of 
nearly 600,000, and only 27,000 Protestants, Jews and 
atheists; that all the South American republics are offi- 
cially Catholic, and two of them, Chile and Argentina, 
notably stable and progressive; that the only atheistic re- 
publics, and indeed the only nations, in the world, were 
France and Portugal; that the Catholics of Nicaragua 
asked no State aid, but only a Constitution based on the 
Ten Commandments. But he knew, he said, that he was 
speaking to a group of men who ignored the wishes of 
their constituents and were pledged beforehand to do this 
national wrong. 
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Canada.—The parliamentary deadlock continues and 
the Prime Minister has carried out his threat of intro- 
ducing resolutions to provide for cléture. The Opposi- 
tion states that it will fight these as vigorously as it is 
fighting the Naval Bill. It is hinted, too, that should the 
Government carry this eventually by means of cloture, the 
Senate, which is Liberal, will recognize the conditions as 
such in which it should intervene, and wiil throw it out. 
This is the more likely, as the Conservatives treated Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier with grave discourtesy. The Prime 
Minister having introduced the cloture resolution, Sir 
Wilfrid using his privilege, rose to reply. The Minister 
of Marine rose to cut off amendments by moving that the 
question be put. The House elected to hear the Conserva- 
tive, and the Liberals are in consequence very indignant. 
The emergency ships are still a very long way off; and if 
one considers the constant attacks on the religion and 
language of French-Canadians, the separatist tendencies 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan, and the cry that the Con- 
servatives will raise against the Senate should it act as it 
is expected to, a constitutional crisis may easily arise, be- 
fore they are afloat with the projected Imperial squadron. 
Dry docks 1,100 feet in length, to accommodate the 
largest ships, are to be built at Quebec, Halifax and 
Esquimalt. Whether ships will use them or go to Eng- 
land for repairs, as they do habitually, notwithstanding 
existing accommodations, is to be seen. 





Great Britain —The Marconi.investigation still drags 
on, and the members of the Government involved are 
none the better for it. Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, at whose sug- 
gestion his brother, Sir Rufus, went into American Mar- 
conis and drew the Chancellor of the Exchequer after 
him, has been telling the committee of the low opinion he 
had of English Marconis, except as a bear speculation, on 
account of the attack he understood was to be made in 
Parliament on the contract with the Government. The 
object of his testimony, apparently, is to show the abso- 
lute independence of the two companies. Lord Charles 
Beresford and Mr. Winston Churchill are again quarrel- 
ing over the condition of the navy. The former says that 
it lacks 20,000 men. The latter denies it, asserting that 
all the ships of the first line are at this moment fully 
manned, and that in case of war the complements of the 
second line could be filled up at once. Lord Charles re- 
joined that in the first line the number of boys is beyond 
all proportion, and that he is constantly receiving letters 
from the fleet complaining of this. Mr. Churchill replied 
that the statement is untrue, whoever makes it. A 
Unionist member hurt Mr. Lloyd George’s feelings by 
asking in Parliament whether the salary of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is not enough to remove him from the 
necessity of stock gambling. Mr. Lloyd George retorted 
by daring him to make his insinuations in a place where 
he would not be protected by the privilege of Parliament. * 
The Unionist promised to do so. If they were in France 
one would look for a duel: as they are in England the 
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affair will. end in vituperative speeches, of which the 
country is tired. Just at present it seems that decent 
dignity is what would win public confidence for the party 
that would practice it. Mrs. Pankhurst is on the hun- 
ger strike. The Home Secretary, answering a question, 
said that up to the moment of his speaking it had not 
affected her seriously, that she was not to be fed forcibly, 
an attempt to do so having been unsuccessful, but that if 
she kept up the strike she would, no doubt, be released. 
Miss Joyce Locke, sentenced to eighteen months, got out 
in less than eighteen days by means of the hunger strike. 
Miss Annie Kenny is to be tried for inciting to riot. 





Ireland.—The second introduction of the Home Rule 
Bill was expected to follow immediately the vote on the 
Budget, but will probably be held over till after the Whit- 
suntide recess. Meanwhile the talk continues of a com- 
promise in the direction of amending the financial clauses, 
which are generally admitted to be capable of considerable 
amendment. This, however, can only be done by the in- 
troduction of an entirely new Bill, a proceeding that 
would not be adopted except on the understanding that 
the House of Lords would forthwith accept it, an un- 
likely eventuality in case the amendment is a betterment. 
Two Irish Bills were introduced, one, which has already 
passed the Lords, by Mr. T. W. Russell to enlarge the 
powers of his Board in regard to Irish creameries and 
dairy produce, and the other enabling the Dublin Cor- 
poration to award pensions and superannuation grants 
to their employees and to workmen generally. The an- 
nouncement that the Government was about to make a 
grant to Sir Horace Plunkett’s Agricultural organization, 
contrary to the previous policy of the Irish Department, 
was regarded as a flouting of Mr. Russell and the Irish 
party, but the conditions prescribed, as explained by Mr. 
Asquith, have apparently made the new departure ac- 
ceptable. The Irish cattle traders, against whom the 
English embargo on Irish cattle worked great injury, are 
now taking the offensive against the management of the 
cattle trade in England. It appears that in numerous dis- 
tricts and to a wide extent English cattle, when tubercu- 
lous or otherwise diseased, were sold as Irish, and 
branded with the crown mark indicating they had passed 
the Irish inspectors. The same happens with regard to 
hams and other noted Irish products. 








Spain.—The Holy Father has recognized the valor of 
the women of Spain by a telegram to their leader, the 
Marchioness of Aguilafuente, in which he expresses his 
confidence that all Spaniards, without distinction of 
parties, will unite in retaining the obligatory teaching of 
religion in the national schools, in conformity with the 
vital interests, the laws, and sacred traditions of the 
nation. It is remarkable in Spain that the revolutionary 
element in the population contains practically no women 
—a handful in Barcelona, and fewer still in Madrid and 
Valencia. The wives of the Socialists and Republicans 
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practise their religion and bring up their children in the 
same way. Even the husband, returning from some furi- 
ous Red-Republican meeting, approves of his wife’s con- 
duct, and commonly sends the little ones to a religious 
school. On April 13 an attempt was made in 
Madrid to assassinate the King. Three shots were fired 
at him, but he escaped uninjured. 





Rome.—During the week reports came that the condi- 
tion of the Pope's health was alarming, but the headlines 
of most of the papers were often in conflict with the text 
of the despatch. His physician announced that the ail- 
ment was not serious and that His Holiness would soon 
recover. The archives of the Holy Office, which con- 
sist mostly of judicial processes against ecclesiastics and 
those accused of heresy and other crimes, will be thrown 
open to competent scholars when the work of arranging 
them is completed. The report of Galileo’s trial will not 
be found there because it has already been transferred to 
the Vatican archives, and has been published twice during 
the last thirty years. The Holy Father has addressed a 
letter to the Superiors of the various Italian Institutes for 
Foreign Missions, congratulating them on their zeal, but 
deploring the general apathy of Italy in the work of the 
Propagation of the Faith among the heathens. A lesson 
might be learned from little Holland, of whose mission- 
ary activity an account is given in this issue. 








Belgium.—It was hoped that the strike of the Socialists 
announced for Monday, April 14, would be averted by 
royal intervention, but the hope was not realized. During 
the course of the week many of the families of the 300,- 
000 or 400,000 strikers were being sent out of the coun- 
try. Provisional homes were offered to them in Holland, 
France and Germany. The movement is for a demon- 
stration in favor of manhood suffrage as against plural 


voting. 


Germany.—Captain George of the Zeppelin airship 
“Z 4,” which by accident landed on French soil, has made 
his report. The large craft had been caught in a storm 
and fog and carried beyond the German boundaries over 
Lunéville, where it was forced to make its descent, since it 
had been supplied with benzine for only a short flight. 
While the captain is said to have praised the courtesy of 
the chief of the French air fleet, Hirschauer, he found the 
suspicion expressed in the behavior of the other officers 
utterly inexplicable. The German papers speak of it as 
unchivalrous. The fact that both civilians and soldiery 
were freely permitted to satisfy their curiosity by passing 
in multitudes through the stranded airship, while pictures 
were taken and measurements made, is described as 
“scandalous” by the Tagliche Rundschau. The Social 





Democratic Representative, Dr. Liebknecht, created a 
scene in the Reichstag by heaping the vilest abuse upon 
the Prussia of 1813 and of to-day, as likewise upon the 
patriotism of the German students. 


He was severely 





taken to task by the leaders of the popular parties, and in 
particular by the Centrist Dr. v. Savigny, who declared 
that no parliament in the world would tolerate such lan- 
guage. In Greater Berlin the Socialist party attempted 
“to mobilize the streets” against the army increase. Al- 
though sixty-one meetings were held by them in various 
parts of the city, yet the demonstration did not answer 
their expectations. The speakers all sharply criticised the 
resolutions before the Reichstag, but no public disturb- 
ances occurred. The Centrists were, according to reports, 
somewhat taken by surprise at an attack made in a very 
violent way against army conditions by one of their own 
number, Major General S. D. Haeusler. On April 8 
the new Archbishop of Cologne, Dr. Felix von Hartmann, 
made his entrance into the city, which was magnificently 
decorated to receive him, The procession and the ovation 
given him by the multitudes were most impressive. 











Balkans.—A representative of the Daily Telegraph of 
London wrote on April 8 that “scores of thousands of 
men of all classes, particularly the military, generals and 
officers, members of the Duma and of the Council of 
Empire, dignitaries, professors, students, lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, etc., swelled the ranks of those who made the 
great demonstration in St. Petersburg on April 6 to ap- 
plaud the victories of the Allies. It is now Slav against 
German, and the situation has already become alarming. 
On April 10 it was announced that the Powers had 
again yielded to the Allies Bulgaria is to get the straight 
boundary line she asked for, instead of being compelled 
to follow the courses of the Ergene and Maritza rivers. 
Greece has been given an assurance that most of the 
7Egean islands will be given her. The war indemnity is 
to be settled later. The fate of Albania has not thus far 
been decided and there is some talk of Servia withdraw- 
ing from the seige of Scutari, and also that Russia ex- 
plains her participation in the blockade of Montenegrin 
ports because Scutari is altogether Albanian in the char- 
acter of its population, and consequently would be a 
source of trouble if annexed to Montenegro. 





China.—On April 3 Mr. Bryan announced that the 
United States would recognize the new Chinese Republic 
when the Constitutional Assembly met on April 8 to elect 
a President. The Parliament duly opened on the day set. 
Five hundred Representatives out of 596, and 177 Sen- 
ators out of 274, all of them earnest looking men of 
mature years and nearly all dressed in European fashion, 
assembled, and after a few simple proceedings adjourned 
till April 12. It is said that recognition has now been 
deferred till the Parliamentary officers are appointed. 
The choice of Yuan Shi-Kai for the presidency has been 
bitterly opposed by the radicals, one of whose leaders was 
recently assassinated. Brazil has already recognized the 
new Republic, but England and the other European 
powers will delay recognition till China’s government has 
given more evidence of stability. Peru and Mexico, how- 
ever, did not delay recognition. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





What is Sabotage? 


Sabots are wooden shoes. During the silk-weavers’ 
strike in Lyons the workmen, before leaving their shops, 
are said to have hurled their wooden shoes into the 
delicately fashioned machinery of the looms. The re- 
sults need not be described. In labor warfare the sabot 
may often have proved no less effective than it was con- 
venient for use, not only in destroying property, but 
likewise in bringing to terms the unfortunate non- 
strikers. We have recently heard of an English suf- 
fragette hurling her shoe at the head of the judge who 
had condemned her for acts of militancy. The missile, 
however, was only a toy in comparison with the large 
and clumsy sabot in the hands of an angry striker. 

From this, therefore, the term Sabotage was first de- 
rived. It may be applied to any practice by which loss can 
’ be inflicted upon an employer, whether in shirking work, 
in neglecting precautions that may lead to serious conse- 
quences, in reducing the quantity or deteriorating the 
quality of the industrial output, in confusing the manage- 
ment and routine of labor, commerce and traffic, or in 
directly causing the destruction of machinery and prop- 
erty of whatever kind. It is, therefore, both active and 
passive, and is meant to be practiced by the workman 
without risk to himself. The same directions, we should 
notice, were likewise given by their leaders to the Eng- 
lish militant suffragettes. They were to do all the harm 
they could without exposing themselves to the danger of 
detection. 

Sabotage, however, in the true sense of the word im- 
plies far more than this. It is only incidentally an act 
of revenge or spite, Essentially it is a means to an end, 
and never an end in itself. As practiced by the revolu- 
tionary worker it may be intended to gain immediate 
demands refused by his employer. Considered, however, 
in a larger sense and as a recognized syndicalist weapon 
of organized warfare, it is meant to lead ultimately to 
the great social revolution. Unless this supreme object 
is always kept in view it does not answer to the syndi- 
calist conception. It is not only to be used in connection 
with the strike, but is in great measure to supplant the 
strike itself, as a more convenient and expeditious method 
of class conflict, implying no suffering for the laborer 
and yet causing the keenest distress to the employer. 

We may quote as an instance the methods practiced, 
according to Walter V. Woehlke, by the Industrial 
Workers of the World, in the pine forests of the South. 
The Brotherhood of Timber Workers had just been 
formed by their organizers; but the-employers at once 
locked out its members, and made their men promise 
not to join the organization. 

“Nevertheless the log-cutters demanded higher wages. 
The demand was refused, but the men did not strike. 





They stayed at the work, but the logs cut by them were 
full of deeply driven spikes that ruined the teeth of a 
dozen band-saws a day. Orders for lumber of special 
sizes always fell a few inches short of the required 
dimensions, necessitating a new cut. Nuts were con- 
tinually dropping off the spindles of the log carts; on 
the logging roads one train after another was derailed 
through defective flanges; in the mills wabbly fly-wheels 
forced frequent shut-downs ; manufacturing cost showed 
a steady increase. That was the Industrial Workers’ re- 
ply to the lock-out, to the denial of more pay.” (Out- 
look, July 6, 1912.) 

Strange to say, Sabotage may at times be practiced by 
no other means than the exact observance of certain 
Government regulations, which perhaps have fallen into 
desuetude, whether unobnoxious or not. An entire rail- 
way or industrial system may have accommodated itself 
to such conditions. The instant and unexpected observ- 
ance of the laws in their strictest interpretation is, there- 
fore, sufficient to throw traffic and production into end- 
less confusion, leading even to wreckage and general 
destruction. At times it is merely the exact observance 
of the company’s own rules, not meant to be taken lit- 
erally, which brings about these same effects. The ob- 
ject of the workman in every case is to cause the greatest 
damage to the employer with the least harm to himself. 
It is evident, therefore, that we may almost accept the 
statement of Courtenay Lemon, made in the Call, that: 
“The definition of Sabotage by the working class is as 
comprehensive as the definition of crime is by the ruling 
class. Sabotage means anything from dynamite to asa- 
fetida.” (June 3, 1912.) 

In promulgating the teaching of Sabotage the same 
care is observed not to expose-the agitators to unneces- 
sary legal prosecution. The means of destruction and 
violence are, therefore, suggested by way of cautions, or 
in covered language which can easily be comprehended 
by those to whom it is addressed, yet when the desired 
results have been produced, “it is the simplest, easiest, 
most natural thing in the world to show and to prove 
that the idea of Sabotage was not understood.” Thus 
entire handbooks can be published giving detailed direc- 
tions for crippling the various industries, extending even 
to dropping mercury into coffee, or kneading powdered 
glass into the bread. These last measures need not actu- 
ally be employed, it is sufficient to hint at them indirectly 
in order to withdraw the custom from a hotel or bakery. 


“So well acquainted,” wrote the New York Sun, 
in reference to certain hints thrown out by Ettor 
during the New York Waiters’ strike of January, 
1913, “are men of intelligence with the policy of 
denial practiced by this organization (the I. W. W.) 
and its leaders that the reporters who heard Ettor’s 
incitement to poison took the precaution to obtain 
from him confirmation of their understanding of his 
speech after he had relinquished the platform. Be- 
cause of their foresight, his denials uttered after 
the event fall completely to the ground. Nor can 
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the advice of this Industrial Worker of the World 
to make food unsafe be twisted into the less harm- 
ful suggestion that it be too highly seasoned. Had 
Ettor meant unpalatable he would have said it. He 
and his fellows know the difference between un- 
palatable food and unsafe food as well as does any- 
body else.” (Jan. 14, 1913.) 


To illustrate more fully not only the method of propa- 
ganda, but likewise the meaning of Sabotage, it will be 
instructive to quote here a few of the suggestive items 
printed by the Chicago Syndicalist, February 15, 1913. 
They were written by J. A. Jones, and published in a 
column headed, “Society Notes.” They require no com- 
ment, since their purpose is perfectly clear. If put into 
practice by artless readers, the editor will claim that he 
is not responsible for the use that was made of them. 


“A few drops of sulphuric acid,’ he writes, 
“placed on top of a pile of woolen or cotton goods 
never stop going down. 

“Two decks of cards in a grain separator cover 
the screen and cause the grain to vanish out the 
blower. 

“A piece of iron dropped in a crucible full of glass 
will eat through it. Crucibles are made of graphite 
and cost $40. 

“A handful of salt in paint will allow a good-look- 
ing job for a day or two, but when dry will fall off 
in sheets. 

“Maclay Hoyne, Chicago’s district attorney, is 
analyzing a spontaneous fire powder that allows the 
user to be miles away when it breaks forth. 

“Castor oil capsules dissolved in varnish destroy 
the ability of the latter to dry. The job must be 
washed down and started all over again. 

“The suffragettes of England have significantly 
notified their opponents that a fire in every shire 
was the way the word was flashed in days gone by.” 


Similar information is usually given by the syndicalist 
orator or publicist, with some such sarcastic comment as, 
“Don't do it boys!” It is often conveyed at a time when 
its significance and application cannot be doubtful. Nor 
is such teaching confined to the I. W. W., since we fre- 
quently meet with it in Socialist publications which are 
not in sympathy with them. It is only fair to mention, how- 
ever, that the Detriot I. W. W. is not to be confused with 
the Haywood faction, to whose methods it is opposed. 
But it is the latter which is absorbing all the public atten- 
tion, and which has gained a strong foothold in the 
Socialist Party itself. Its adherents are confident that 
the future of Socialism is in their hands. 

We have hitherto spoken of the practice of Sabotage 
as applied to private property. It is not, however, re- 
stricted to this, but likewise is directed against public 
possession where the Government can be considered as 
an employer of labor. Especially is it concerned with 
the army and navy, since soldiers and sailors are con- 
sidered to be only workingmen in uniform. Sabotage in 
the army is defined as a defiance of one’s own country in 
favor of one’s own class, as a demonstration against the 





favor of the proletariat, represented in the rank and file. 
This, in the eyes of its admirers, at once invests the prac- 
tice with the dignity of a great movement. It is especi- 
ally in the army that French radicals have endeavored to 
popularize this method, and have met with considerable 
success, leading to frequent destruction of weapons and 
army utensils. Haywood tells with great satisfaction in 
the /nternational Socialist Review for March, 1911, how 
one company trampled the national flag into the mire, and 
another marched with guns reversed to show their con- 
tempt of discipline. Such “bright red spots” have ap- 
peared even in the British Navy, and we are well aware 
of the propaganda that is being carried on among our 
own American soldiers and sailors. 

Sabotage has become a serious menace. It is prac- 
ticed in a systematized and organized manner. It is 
publicly taught and promoted by its own syndicalist 
press, as well as by frequent allusions to it in letters and 
articles communicated to Socialist papers. It supposes 
the most complete disregard for all principles of mor- 
ality, and the utter repudiation of religion. It is the last 
stage of Socialistic and anarchistic degeneracy. 

JosepH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


Free Text Books 


The citizens of New York State were recently sur- 
prised by the announcement that as a result of the 
recommendation of a committee of inquiry to Governor 
Sulzer a bill would be introduced into the legislature 
which would require that all pupils of the public schools 
(it may parenthetically be added that it does not include 
those attending parochial schools) should be given their 
text books and other school supplies free. Who the mem- 
bers of this committee are that hope to force on certain 
cities what was rejected by popular vote, and how ex- 
tensive have been their inquiries, the general public does 
not know. The only information that percolated to the 
people was the statement that the State Education De- 
partment favored the bill. This was no surprise, as it 
was consistently following its usual role of seconding 
every educational measure that required the prodigal 
expending of public funds. 

The popular cry to-day is that the legislators must be 
honest with the people. Is a so-called free text book bill 
honest? Is there a legislator that believes that the public 
school pupils, by virtue of such an enactment, would ob- 
tain their books and other school supplies free? Every 
one of them knows that they would not be free, that 
millions of dollars are paid to the book rings in States 
where there is such a law. By whom are they paid? 
Free text book agitators will answer that they are paid 
by the cities. But where do the cities obtain the money? 
The agitators will condescendingly tell us that it comes 
from the taxpayers. If we further inquire who are the 
taxpayers, we shall be told that they are the persons that 





power of capitalism, represented in the Government, in 





own the property. 
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This reply is only partially correct. The laboring man 
who is struggling hard to liquidate the mortgage on his 
little cottage bears his full share of taxes, as his property 
is not for him a money producer, but the rich saddle 
upon the renters their taxes and other expenses, and 
pocket the surplus. What then does legislation for so- 
called free text books mean? Simply this: a confidence 
game played upon innocent people that are unable to 
recognize that what they pay for indirectly is just as 
much a burden as what they purchase directly. 

The stock argument of those favoring a free text book 
measure is that it benefits the laboring man, but he is the 
very one upon whom the burden would fall the heaviest, 
not only for the reasons already assigned, but also be- 
cause necessity often makes him take his children out of 
school as soon as the law will permit, and in the rent that 
he. will pay, in the clothes that he will buy, in the food 
that he will purchase, he will continue to give toll for 
the books of the rich through preparatory and, in some 
places; through high schools. This is an endless tax 
that, like Tennyson’s brook, runs on forever. 

Individuals, it is maintained, cannot buy books as 
reasonably as can the cities, which would purchase them 
in large quantities. When the answer is made that if 
there be any merit in this contention the cities should 
purchase the books in large quantities, and should sell 
them at cost to the pupils, the ones that claim that they 
are working merely for the welfare of the people are 
found opposing such a suggestion. This reveals the fact 
that their motive is not the one that they assign, but one 
which is not hard to discover. They know that whilst 
the parents are paying directly for school supplies text 
books cannot be changed often without a protest. There 
is a common impression that so-called free school sup- 
plies furnish the hope to grafters that they can frequently 
put new books into the pupils’ hands to the delight of 
children and parents, who will think that they are ob- 
taining them for nothing, whilst the manipulators are 
laughing up their sleeves at the credulity of their inno- 
cent victims. 

It is an ingenious method of deceiving the people, but 
nevertheless the fact remains that it is deception. This 
very multiplication of text books means a corresponding 
increase in expense. Pamphlets have been published, 
purporting to prove that, where there are free text books, 
the cost is not one-third as great as where they are bought 
directly by the pupils. A cursory examination of these 
pamphlets will show that the pamphleteers have devel- 
oped the faculty of omitting some of the most important 
items of expense in their calculations. They are like the 
undertaker that carried everything with him to the ceme- 
tery, except the corpse. 

Next to the erroneous contention that free text books 
are a lightening of the burdening on the laboring man, is 
the insistence on the statement that they are a corollary 
of the law of compulsory education. This is a popular 
argument which has nothing more than an _ illogical 








assumption upon which to rest. It does not follow, 
because the city or the State requires something to be 
done, that one or the other is obliged to furnish free the 
material necessary therefor. The law requires that the 
pupils should wear more raiment, for instance, than the 
Fiji islanders. Does it follow as a practical corollary 
thereof that all the pupils should be supplied with free 
clothes? Must the city give all the householders snow 
shovels, since the municipal law obliges them to keep their 
walks free from snow and ice? Every one admits that 
those unable to buy books and other school supplies 
should be furnished them from the public funds, but that 
is no reason why the rest should pay for them indirectly, 
and afterwards receive them in the rdle of paupers. 

There is a crusade waged all over the country against 
tuberculosis and other contagious diseases, but for what 
purpose, if free text books are to be used, and to become 
germ peddlers in the community? Some of these cru- 
saders by a strange anomaly are advocates of free text 
books. Their position is as awkward as that of the man 
that tried to ride horses going in opposite directions. In 
Rochester, when this question was under public discus- 
sion, the health officer maintained that books were not 
germ carriers. Later, when the voters had gone on 
record as being almost unanimously opposed to free text 
books, and the question was dead and buried, there was 
a campaign of education conducted in the city in oppo- 
sition to tuberculosis. A series of articles appeared in 
the papers, telling the people how to fight the disease. 
Two physicians gave detailed explanations of how books 
should be disinfected, and persons turned to one another 
and said: “Why should they be disinfected, if they are 
not germ carriers?’ The fact is that physicians are 
almost a unit in maintaining that books are germ dis- 
seminators, and that it is next to impossible to disinfect 
a book. Three years ago, when there was an epidemic 
of scarlet fever in Syracuse, the city health inspector 
found that the percent, of cases in the public schools, 
where they had free text books, was far in excess of 
those in the parochial schools. Dr. Totman, the health 
physician, cited a case where a pupil, his mother and 
aunt were taken ill with scarlet fever, and the most rigid 
examination, he added, could find no source of contagion, 
unless it lay in the school book. 

Governor Sulzer, in his address on March 25 to the 
Democratic Editorial Association, said: “We should 
stand squarely for home rule and local self-government ; 
: home rule for the villages, and the towns, and 
the cities of the State, against State invasion and legis- 
lative tinkering.” This is sound doctrine, and if the 
legislature and the Governor at Albany will make their 
acts agree with it, then the villages and the towns of the 
State will not have forced upon them a free text book 
law for which they have not asked, and moreover, cities 
like Rochester, Utica and Auburn will not be compelled 
to accept a measure which they have positively declared 
themselves opposed to. Will the legislature and the 
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Governor force down their throats as medicine what they 
believe to be poison? 
A. M. O'NEILL. 


The New Paganism 


In the paganism of the old Roman Empire the Apos- 
tles—and their successors during three centuries—had 
to combat two things in particular, lust and cruelty. 
Then, when the barbarism came from the north and the 
east and swept away the Empire, the Church sent her 
missionaries amongst those peoples, civilized them, and 
moulded them into the States that came to be known as 
Christendom, Though they did not always respond to 
the aid, natural and supernatural, that was brought to 
them, nevertheless the societies founded have been some- 
thing different from the wild tribes out of which they 
were constructed. Two things in particular the Church 
endeavored everywhere to impress as very distinctive 
marks upon these peoples in their civil formation: charity 
and purity; love even of the poor for Christ’s sake, and 
the sanctity of marriage. 

To-day, at what is called the height of civilization and 
in the midst of it, the old paganism reappears. There 
is a new paganism. The name has been used, in late 
years, under circumstances which make it clear that one 
writer has not been copying the expression of another, 
but that each one has been naming a reality that has made 
an impression on him, a reality so characterized as to 
suggest its own name—the new paganism. 

The new paganism, as the old, hates chastity. Its 
highest aspiration is carnalism. Hence it does not want 
to hear the name of Christ. Hence it has undertaken 
systematically the exile of Christ from the midst of 
peoples and the carnalizing of society. All its campaigns 
against the Christian spirit have the marks of the old 
paganism, cruelty and lust—a cruelty exercised with de- 
moniacal hatred in war upon the chaste. Its periodical 
violent uprisings are commonly begun by an attack upon 
chaste women. The latest illustration of this may be 
found in the Portuguese rebellion, where the new 
paganism was let loose. One of its first acts was to 
drive thousands and thousands of nuns from their homes 
and march them through the streets as criminals, as the 
greatest enemies of the new order. It was a typical ex- 
hibition of paganism, It branded itself by opening with 
an attack upon the weak and the pure. Seven years ago 
the same program was carried out in France. Fully one 
hundred thousand consecrated virgins were plundered 
of their homes and driven on the streets. Nearly forty 
years ago the new-made German Empire did the same 
thing. It put itself at the disposal of the new paganism 
for the dirty work of driving out the religious. And 


forty years ago, too, the sacrilegious thing called the 
“Kingdom of Italy” celebrated its coming with a holo- 
caust—the eviction and spoliation of its hundred thou- 
sand nuns. 
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All this work remains with its results: the triumphal 
march of carnalism; and tens of thousands of these 
women are living in penurious exile or eating the bread 
of poverty supplied by the compassionate on their native 
soil, The spirit in which it has all been done has not 
diminished. It is growing. It has not been the work of 
what is called a mob. The work of a mob is like the 
work of a flood, an earthquake or a cyclone. There is a 
swift destruction, universal sympathy, mourning—and a 
resurrection. But the war upon the chaste has been 
carried on with all the apparatus and paraphernalia of 
the popular deliberative assembly, of committee and 
cabinet and parliament and law. What a spectacle it has. 
been under our eyes, at the close of one century and the 
opening of another, in States of ancient renown, to see 
the great burly soldiery, armed with sabres and rifles 
and belts of cartridges, and acting under decree of parlia- 
ment, marching communities of gentle virgins through 
the streets—women whose only armor is their sweet 
modesty and the sacrifice they have been making of their 
lives for the welfare of those same brutal minions of 
still more brutal “representatives of the people.” It 
stamps upon the society of to-day the stigma of a de- 
pravity for the expression of which the single word has 
not yet been entered in the lexicon. 

Society is again in a period of supreme conflict be- 
tween corrupt nature and the supernatural. The old 
paganism was corrupt nature and might be summarized in 
the words of Saint Jude, the Apostle: “and what things 
soever they naturally know, like dumb beasts, in these 
they are corrupted” (v.10). And the new is like the old, . 
but there is a difference. The old had not known the 
supernatural. Of it Saint Jude says: “These men blas- 
pheme whatever things they know not” (v. 10). The 
new has abandoned the supernatural. Saint Jude con- 
tinues (v. 17-19): “be mindful of the words which have 
been spoken before by the apostles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who told you, that in the last time there should 
come mockers, walking according to their own desires 
in ungodliness, These are they who separate themselves, 
sensual men, having not the Spirit.” The new paganism 
is characterized by the knowing hate of those who have 
cast off the supernatural privilege of the redeemed. 

When the Church in the person of Twelve authorized 
Teachers went to the old paganism it brought a doctrine 
and a practice that had never been heard of. It offered 
to lift man from a condition of degraded nature. Mere 
natural logic would have been of no avail to this end 
against darkened minds and weakened wills. But it 
brought with it an assurance of supernatural aid for 
those who might have the beginnings of good will. A 
supernatural life was created, a supernatural people, the 
Christian people. The new paganism is made up of some- 
thing that has fallen away from the Christian people. First, 
it rejected the teaching Church commissioned by Christ. 
It would have no supernatural. It would begin the age 
of reason—no light of revelation, no strength of grace. 
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It called itself rational, Its rationalism would determine 
what might be permitted to the divinity. It would have 
a god of reason. It exalted itself above the Most High. 
And reason being thus gone, there was nothing left to it 
but the animal weight, and it tumbled soon to “the god- 
dess of reason.” It put a lewd woman on the altar; and 
to-day there is not an instrument of civilization which 
it does not employ to draw society to the worship, whilst 
parliaments and armies are driving out the chaste. 
Nineteen hundred years ago, Peter, Christ’s first Vicar, 
was put to death by the old paganism because he pro- 
claimed the teaching of Christ. To-day, after nineteen 
centuries, for the same reason, Peter’s successor is a 
prisoner where Peter was put to death. The new pa- 
ganism, W. PoLanpD, s.J. 





The Reinterment of Rizal 


When there was question of reinterring the remains of 
Dr. José Rizal, the Philippine insurrecto, it was the offi- 
cially expressed wish of the chief executive of the Is- 
lands “that the ceremony should have no political or 
religious character.” To what extent this “officially ex- 
pressed wish” was respected we may conclude from the 
fact that 10,000 persons viewed and venerated the re- 
mains of Dr. José Rizal in the Masonic Temple, where 
they were guarded and whither they were - officially 
carried by the ‘Grand Lodge of the Masonic fraternity.’ ” 
We quote the Manila Times, that at least 10,000 per- 
sons took part in the two or three processions during the 
solemn celebration of three days; that 100,000 viewed 
these processions, and that the remains of the Filipino 
patriot were received in the Masonic Temple and rein- 
terred with “Masonic rites,” “ceremonies,” and “services.” 

This remarkable event was patronized, or rather 
fathered, by the insular government. The program was 
traced by the government, the various bodies of “parti- 
cipants” were officially indicated, and the highest officers 
of the government, including the Governor, made ad- 
dresses. On Friday, Dec. 27, the remains of Rizal were 
carried to the Temple by Masons “named by the govern- 
ment”; that is, the Grand Lodge, elsewhere called the 
Spanish Grand Orient. On Saturday night, “Masonic 
rites in honor of the hero were performed from 8.35 
p. m. to 9.45,” in the crowded Temple. On Sunday at 
daybreak the relics were carried to the hall of the 
Filipino National Assembly, and exposed for veneration 
all day. The Bureau of Education arranged that all the 
schools should be represented by thousands of youngsters. 
There were 400 of the trade school, 1,500 of the Normal, 
with thousands of the common schools. With the ap- 
pointed body of Freemasons were the mounted police, 
the Philippine constabulary, and members of government 
bureaus. The reinterment on Rizal Day, Dec. 30, under 
the monument on the Luneta, was followed by school 
games, the most attractive of which, we are told, were 
taught by the Y. M. C. A. 





Thus the Filipino people, and especially the rising gen- 
eration, were taught the importance and power of secret 
societies, in the founding and propagation of which Rizal 
had been chiefly prominent, but which he renounced be- 
fore his death in the Catholic Faith. 

Several of the Filipino newspapers, especially the most 
extreme and least Catholic, comment on the celebration 
by saying that Rizal stood for national independence, and 
that his race now demanded it. The Vanguardia in par- 
ticular, which boasts a wide popularity, adds that the 
name of Rizal is “the legend of a race which was born 
free, then enslaved, and regained its freedom only to fall 
back into slavery, thanks to the progress of western 
civilization.” 

The Catholic Libertas protested against the pagan 
celebration over the mortal remains of a man, who, after 
many errors, requested the ministrations of a priest in 
his last hours, and was laid to rest in a Christian 
cemetery. 

The circumstances of the Christian death of Rizal are 
so well known that no one of good faith or good sense 
denies them. The account of his conversion was pub- 
lished by the ex-Superior of the Jesuit Fathers of Manila, 
Father Pio Pi, when controversy had arisen as to the 
facts. After his condemnation, Rizal called for his old 
teachers, the Jesuit Fathers of the Ateneo. In presence 
of at least two of these, Fathers Villaclara and Balaguer, 
and of several other persons, he signed his retractations. 
He confessed more than once during his last hours, mar- 
ried the young woman with whom he had been living 
irregularly, received Holy Communion, recited his rosary 
on his knees, and with remarkable piety and fortitude 
went to his death. His old friends, and especially his 
teacher, Father Villaclara, accompanied him to the 
scaffold. D. L. 


Missionary Activity in Holland 


Among the Germanic tribes inhabiting that part of 
Europe now known as Holland, Christianity was first 
introduced during the first half of the Seventh Century. 
Saints Willibrord and Winfrid (afterwards known as 
Boniface), two Anglo-Saxon monks from the Abbey of 
Ripon, in Northern England, were the leaders of the 
first missionary band to this part of the Low countries. 
The former became the Apostle of Holland proper and 
established his see at the ancient Ultra-jectum of Czsar’s 
time, the modern Utrecht. The latter first labored 
among the fierce and warlike tribes of the Frisians in the 
North, and after occupying for a time the See of Utrecht, 
on St. Willibrord’s death was transferred to the German 
Archbishopric of Mayence, the ancient Moguntum. To 
these historic events the late Cardinal Vaughan is known 
to have referred with great emphasis when, in 1866, after 
founding St. Joseph’s Missionary College at Mill Hill, 
he appealed to Catholic Holland for recruits in his new 
missionary venture. As Bishop of Salford (1872) he 
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went to Holland to acquaint the Catholics there with 
the general aims and purposes of the Society. While 
addressing the students in the several Dutch Colleges he 
used to lay great stress upon this fact that the first 
apostles to their own country nearly all hailed from Eng- 
land, which latter, therefore, had a pressing claim on 
their generosity and missionary spirit in helping to bring 
the “good tidings” to the pagan and uncivilized portions 
of her empire. So generous and so steady has been the 
response to the Cardinal’s appeal that ever since then 
the Dutch element has been a greatly preponderating 
element in the Mill Hill Society. Of the 225 priests actu- 
ally engaged on the Society’s Missions, 130 are natives 
of Holland. Besides the main college at Mill Hill and 
St. Peter’s preparatory school at Freshfield, Cardinal 
Vaughan established a preparatory school at Brixen 
(Tyrol), a similar one at Roozendaal, and a House of 
Studies at Tilburg, both of the latter in Holland. The 
Fathers of this Society are at present laboring in 
Madras, in Labuan and British North Borneo, in New 
Zealand, in Cashmere and Kafiristan, in the Upper 
Nile region and Uganda, in the Belgian Congo, and in 
the Philippine Islands. In Madras the Mill Hill Fathers 
entered the field in 1876, at the urgent request of Dr. 
Fennelly, the Vicar Apostolic. In 1885 this vicariate was 
raised to an archbishopric, and in 1893, Father Mayr, of 
Mill Hill, was appointed coadjutor to Archbishop 
Colgan. On the former’s demise in 1900, Mgr. Aelen, 
the actual founder of the Roozendaal Mission House, 
was selected for the coadjutorship, and in 1911, on the 
death of Archbishop Colgan, he succeeded the latter. At 
present forty-six Mill Hill Fathers are on the mission in 
that archdiocese, thirty of whom are Hollanders. In 
Labuan and Northwest Borneo there are twenty-seven 
Fathers under Mgr. Edmund Dunn, sixteen among them 
being from Holland. In New Zealand their mission 
work is mainly among the Maoris; thirteen out of the 
seventeen priests, under Mgr. Ligthart, are Hollanders. 
The missions in Cashmere and Kafiristan, in English 
India, originally were allotted to the Capuchin Fathers 
from Italy. Owing to political troubles at home these 
Fathers, in 1887, were no longer able to supply the re- 
quisite number of priests for this very extensive terri- 
tory, whereupon St. Joseph’s Missionary Society offered 
its services for this particular field where, under Mgr. 
Wagenaar seventeen Fathers, among them seven Hol- 
landers, are now laboring. In the Upper Nile and 
Uganda the Mill Hill Fathers have been laboring since 
1894. Mgr. Hanlon, after presiding over this vicariate 
for seventeen years, was succeeded in office last summer 
by Mgr. Biermans, who has under him thirty-four priests, 
twenty of whom hail from Holland. In the Belgian 
Congo, St. Joseph’s Society, at the urgent request of the 
late King Leopold, accepted a mission in 1904, and to it, 
in 1905, the first seven missionaries were sent. To the 
Philippine Islands the Fathers were invited in 1905 by 
Mgr. Agius, the then Apostolic Delegate. Eight of 





them at first went out into the Diocese of Jaro, but since 
then their number has been increased to thirty, fifteen of 
whom are from Holland. 

From the Mission School in Roozendaal no fewer than 
170 students have within the last fifteen years gone out 
on the various missions connected with the Mill Hill 
institution, and each succeeding year witnesses an in- 
crease of their numbers. Tens of thousands of souls 
have thus been saved, and the future results are simply 
incalculable in a work upon which the blessing of 
Heaven is evidently descending most copiously. In their 
abounding generosity towards the missionary world at 
large the Catholics of Holland have likewise become 
aware of the apparent slight from which the missions in 
the Dutch Indies have heretofore been suffering. Charity 
begins at home, and though it should not be made to re- 
main there, the truth has dawned on the minds of many 
that it will no longer do to be overgenerous to the 
stranger at the expense of the needs of those in the home 
colonies. For instance, hitherto fifty-six Jesuit Fathers, 
supplemented by a few secular priests (a mere handful 
compared to the number of clergy needed) have been 
left alone to grapple with the superhuman task of ex- 
tending the Kingdom of God among the teeming millions, 
mostly Mohammedans, on the Sunda Islands. Their mis- 
sions there are twenty-one in number, covering an area 
of 700,000 square miles, with a population of 30,000,000. 
It may be appositely asked: Sed quid inter tantos? . 

As a result of this awakening the care of Timur 
and Sumbawa was handed over last year to the 
Mission Fathers of Steyl, Holland. These Fathers, 
originally belonging to the ausgewanderte or exiles of 
the Kulturkampf, already have opened a house under the 
title of St. Willibrord’s, at Uden (North Brabant) for 
the special training of Dutch students exclusively for 
missionary work on the Sunda Islands. The Mill Hill 
Society also, it is reported, has announced favorably a 
return appeal for laborers of Dutch nationality in behalf 
of this same numerous group of Islands. Moreover, on 
the initiative of a former resident of the Dutch East 
Indies, Mr. Van den Boogaardt, a convert to the Church, 
and at present a member of the Dutch Parliament, a 
nation-wide association is being formed, with the full 
approval of the entire Episcopacy, for the purpose of 
pushing missionary work in the Dutch Indies and of 
directing Catholic generosity, both as to men and means, 
as much as possible into the particular channel of the 
home colonies. 

In Holland itself, owing mostly to a steadily increas- 
ing population, new parishes are continually being 
formed, chiefly in the populous centres. In the diocese 
of Haarlem alone, comprising the principal cities of the 
country, nearly a dozen handsome new churches were 
dedicated during the past year. A steady tendency to- 
wards parochial expansion is observable everywhere in 
the great centres of population. The main difficulty the 
authorities so far have had to contend with in this matter 
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is the question of permanent support of the parochial 
clergy. A law, enacted under a former Liberal adminis- 
tration, has limited the Government payment of clerical 
salaries to parishes existing at the time, viz: some 
twenty-five years ago. Besides, these new parishes are 
mostly created for the benefit of the working classes, a 
widely different proposition as to the support of Church 
and School from the task under similar conditions in 
this country. To solve this difficulty the present Bishop 
of Haarlem has wisely established a separate fund for 
meeting these modest salary claims in the newly-erected 
parishes. He also generously let it be known last year 
on the occasion of his jubilee that the purse about to be 
presented to him by his clergy and people should go 
entirely to swell the amount of this special Parish Fund. 
The handsome sum of nearly fifty thousand gulden 
($20,000) was thereby added to its available resources. 
¥. S. 


Spreading Good Books 


“I should think myself disgraced if I had written a 
book which in these days had sold one hundred thousand 
copies.” This is the remark which Mr. George P. Brett, 
writing in the April Atlantic on book-publishing, quotes 
from “one of our best critics, himself an author of many 
books well known to lovers of the best literature.” 
Though novels of merit and value still appear they are 
seldom found among the “six best-sellers.” The modern 
novel, Mr. Brett attests, is a highly commercialized pro- 
duction. “Much of the current fiction is written with a 
view to supplying just the sort of thrills the public de- 
mands.” Moreover books of this kind are in such re- 
quest that the percentage of those who really exercise 
some discrimination in their reading seems to be smaller 
now than in any recent period of our history. Yet the life 
of a “best-seller” usually lasts but a month or so, and the 
combined sale of the thousand novels now published 
every year is but little greater than that of the much 
smaller number of such works issued a dozen years ago, 
while the market for books of general literature, not- 
withstanding the country’s prosperity, is actually duller 
now than during the previous decade. Books on “social 
betterment” have forced them from the field. Indeed to 
bring up literature at social gatherings as a subject of 
conversation appears to be thought almost as old-fash- 
ioned and “high-brow” as to quote the classics. A well- 
known publicist once remarked to Mr. Brett that he had 
“not heard a book mentioned at a dinner table for several 
years.” 

Notwithstanding the flood of worthless or harmful 
books with which the modern world is yearly submerged, 
we are much beholden, it seems, to our discerning and 
iron-hearted publishers that the deluge is not far greater 
than it is. Mr. Brett vouches for the astonishing fact 
that “only about two per cent. of the total number of 
manuscripts submitted” to them for examination eventu- 
ally appear in print. Yet it is hard to believe that at least 





ten per cent. of this vast amount of unpublished matter 
is not better than half the books that actually see the light. 

To bring good books, however, to the notice of those 
who should read them is a hard problem. Owing to the 
cost and difficulty of the process, no work of general lit- 
erature, it is said, has “ever been adequately distributed 
or published (in the literal sense).” Consequently the 
satisfaction it gives a conscientious publisher to discover 
and bring out a worthy book is greatly moderated, Mr. 
Brett assures us, by the sad reflection that but few of 
those who would profit most by reading the work will 
ever see it at all. Yet “in such a country as our own,” 
he wisely observes, “the dissemination of knowledge 
and information regarding good books may well be re- 
garded as educational work of the highest value and 
importance.” The solution of the problem rests, how- 
ever, with the reading public itself, for “good books will 
be published only if the public calls for and demands 
them.” 

Our educated Catholics would doubtless further 
mightily this high cause, if they showed a keener interest 
in the purchase and spread of good books, if they thought 
it their duty to be more familiar with what is best in the 
literature of the past, if they took greater pride in know- 
ing what newly published works are worth buying and 
reading, and if they considered the possession of a well- 
stocked and well-thumbed library not merely a luxury 
but a necessary of modern life. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





China’s Financial and Opium Problems 


SHANGHAI, March 10, 1913. 

Finance is the beginning and end of every topic on 
China. During 1912, several attempts were made to im- 
pose taxation, but so far have proved fruitless. The 
exchequer is consequently empty and renders it difficult 
to carry on the work of the Government, pay official 
salaries, disband the troops, and settle outstanding debts. 
On the the other hand, internal loans are not forthcom- 
ing, as the people distrust the Government and its pur- 
poses, and do not feel convinced that money lent to offi- 
cials will be honestly employed. The revolution has not 
changed Chinese nature, and all are fully aware that 
peculation and waste have not yet disappeared. 

The Minister of Finance has been, therefore, compelled 
to seek assistance from foreign nations. Negotiations 
were carried on throughout the whole of last year and 
the beginning of the present one with the Six Power 
Syndicate. The principal difficulties centred round the 
control of expenditure, auditing of accounts, and reliable 
security for the repayment of captial and interest. At 
the close of February all was well nigh concluded, when 
suddenly new conditions upset the scheme. France 
wanted advisers drawn from the Six Power group and 
refused neutrals. China had already chosen Mr. Oisen 
(a~Dane), Herr Romp (a German), and Signor Rossi 
(Italian), and placed them respectively over the Salt, 
Audit and Loan departments. In so doing she was 
prompted by no other motives than the fact that they 
were reliable and competent men, and the best she could 
find in the occasion. She strenuously maintained this 
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policy and refused to be dictated to by the Powers, with 
the result that the negotiations have been broken off on 
March 4. 

A few days after, Sir John Jordan, British Minister at 
Peking, and Dean of the Diplomatic body, gave warning 
to the Government that “this was the last chance of 
securing the loan. No further offer would be made.” 
Some think the Minister of Finance has another loan 
available, but even if he has, it cannot go far in the 
present need of the country and its vast liabilities. 
Others hope an arrangement is still possible when the 
Government will be permanent and Parliament has been 
convoked. This is expected to take place in April, and 
doubtless its first and most necessary work will be to 
solve this vexed question of finance. 

The Governors of nineteen provinces (reckoning 
Manchuria, China, has twenty-one provinces), witnessing 
the complete failure of the Advisory Council and the 
accumulation of work for the coming National Assembly, 
have written to Yuan Shi-kai, proposing to appoint a 
special Constitution Committee, which would work 
simultaneously with the Assembly and help it to advance 
the building up of the Republic. Among the members 
thus chosen, leading Provincial Governors and a strong 
select few from the Provincial Assemblies, would be 
chosen. It is considered that this is a move on the part 
of the provinces to check the authority of the future 
President, and maintain, as much as possible, their 
autonomy. 

On the morning of March 7, an opium conference was 
opened at Peking. It was presided over by the youthful 
son of Wu Ting-fang, recently out from London, where, 
like his father, he has been trained in the law. The 
meeting passed the following resolutions: (1) China, 
despite great difficulties, has sought to carry out honestly 
the provisions of the opium agreement. This Great Britain 
denies, and states the agreement thus: “the stoppage 
of native opium must regulate the foreign import.” Now 
China taxes every chest of foreign opium 350 taels, then 
hinders it from being retailed, and thus violates the 
agreement. The above clause was purposely inserted as 
a check against any monopoly by the provinces and a 
test of China’s sincerity. (2) China has done her part 
so well by a vigorous policy of probibition that there is 
now practically no market for foreign opium. (3) She 
is rightly suppressing smoking and the retail trade, thus 
reducing the wholesale trade without infringing treaty 
obligations. 

It was also resolved to forward despatches to all 
foreign Governments, and to anti-opium societies, ex- 
pressing appreciation of their sympathetic attitude and 
voicing the earnest desire of the Chinese people to bring 
the opium trade to a speedy end. 

At present it is admitted that no poppy is grown in 
Chihli, Kiangsu, Kiangsi and Kuangsi, and hence from 
March 1 no foreign opium can be imported into these 
provinces. The situation is being investigated in Shan- 
tung, Anhui and Hunan, where it is not yet evident 
that native cultivation has been wholly suppressed. 
In South Shensi, Szechuen, Kansu and Kueichow, there 
are proofs that it is still partially cultivated through the 
connivance or neglect of officials mostly of the old school. 
Recently in Fokien, the troops have been sent out against 
the farmers, and have succeeded, after a week’s fighting, 
in rooting up the crop. At Ichang, an open port on the 
Yangtse river, only two shops can now sell opium. The 

price is $3.00 (gold) an ounce, and this will be raised 
another dollar ina month. On February 27, at Wuchang, 
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in Hupeh Province, the Governor had three opium 
smokers dressed up in red caps and green and red 
doublets, and then paraded them publicly through the 
streets to the great enjoyment of the people. At Canton 
everything is being done to stamp out the evil, and heavy 
fines are imposed on smokers. A wife, it is said, even 
pulled the pipe out of her husband’s mouth, boxed his 
ears, lectured him, and kept him several days without 
food. 

A week ago Peking condemned certain violent and ruth- 
less means employed in the provinces to suppress the 
evil. Orders have been given that no more shooting 
down of obscure peasants or women must take place for 
cultivating or smoking the drug. The latter prohibition 
alludes to the incident which took place, January last, in 
Hunan, where the Governor ordered a woman to be shot 
who persisted in opium smoking. In several cases, also 
poor farmers had to root up the poppy when it was too 
late for them to plant any other crop. This they vio- 
lently resented, as it reduced them and their families to a 
state bordering on misery. A little more foresight and 
common sense on the part of the officials would go fur- 
ther in, securing the desired results without resorting to 
such means. 

The editor of the Peking Daily News is now circulat- 
ing throughout China a request to forward him, without 
delay, the names of all places where opium is still culti- 
vated. His object is to compile a list of such localities 
and exhibit them in the very capital before the eyes of 
the Government. If Yuan and his officials are in earnest 
this wili spur them on to more renewed vigilance, and 
test in the eyes of the world China’s real intentions. 

M. KENNELLY, S.J. 





New Book on Louis Veuillot 


Paris, April 1, 1913. 

The approaching centenary of the well-known Catholic 
writer, Louis Veuillot, gives an up-to-date interest to the 
volume that, only a few days ago, was published by his 
former secretary and nephew by marriage, M. Eugéne 
Tavernier. (Louis Veuillot: l’-homme, le lutteur, 1’écri- 
vain, par Eugéne Tavernier. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et 
Cie., 1913.) M. Tavernier, himself a writer of distinc- 
tion, has more than once been a contributor to the pages 
of AMERICA, a fact that is sufficient to enlist the interest 
of its readers in his last work. 

The book does not pretend to be a complete biography 
of the famous journalist, but rather an essay, illustrating 
the leading points of his career, his methods, views and 
the object of his life-long work. It contains many side 
lights that illuminate the religious, political and social 
conditions by which Veuillot’s career was influenced. In 
the estimation of many readers, M. Tavernier’s personal 
recollections of Louis Veuillot are among the most attrac- 
tive passages in the book; they bring in homely touches 
that reveal the man’s inner nature, in a softer and more 
loveable aspect than we might expect from one whose 
style as a journalist was occasionally violent and always 
unsparing in its scathing irony. 

Veuillot was a self-made man, the son of an illiterate 
workman. It was owing to his own strenuous efforts 
that as a boy he learned something of grammar and 
literature. His passionate thirst for knowledge and in- 
born talent did the rest and, curiously enough, as years 
pass by his place among Frenchmen of letters increases 
in importance. As is the case only with regard to real 








merit, time, far from diminishing his fame as a master 
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of French prose, has added considerably to his literary 
reputation. 

M. Jules Lemaitre, the eminent critic, who is no 
clerical, considers that Louis Veuillot, both on account 
of the important ideas that he expressed, as well as by 
the strength, picturesqueness and excellence of his lan- 
guage, deserves a foremost place among French men of 
letters. It was in 1838, in Rome, that Veuillot, then a 
young and obscure journalist, returned to the practice of 
the faith in which he had been baptized, towards which 
he vaguely aspired, but of which he knew comparatively 
nothing till his conversion. The famous Jesuit, Father 
Rozaven, guided his first steps into the new world that 
he entered from conviction, rather than from sentiment ; 
so un-Catholic, indeed, were his home surroundings that 
he was obliged to explain to his mother that his new- 
found religion would “not make him a worse son and 
brother.” 

His conversion determined his career; he had the 
valuable gifts that make a successful journalist: vigor, 
picturesqueness, irony, humor, fearlessness, and an abso- 
jute belief in his ideals. His political opinions were 
swayed by circumstances; he began life as a Republican, 
inclined for a short time towards the Empire, and ended 
as a Royalist, but towards the Church he never wavered 
or slackened in his whole-hearted, passionate loyalty. 
“The Church,” he wrote, “gave me light and peace; I 
owe her my reason and my heart; it is through her that 
I know, that I admire, that I love and live. When she 
is attacked I feel like a son whose mother receives a blow 
in his presence.” 

This filial devotion to the Church stands out as Louis 
Veuillot’s dominant characteristic; it often happened that 
the violence of his language wounded those of his ad- 
versaries who were Catholics, like himself, but who dif- 
fered from him in their views on matters religious, poli- 
tical, educational and social; but the sincerity of his pur- 
pose was unquestioned, even by those who smarted under 
his blows. It is well known that among the noted Catholic 
leaders of the day who differed from Veuillot on these 
points were M. de Falloux, M. de Montalembert, Mgr. 
Dupanloup, to mention only the most famous, and during 
the time of the Council especially, party spirit on both 
sides ran high. 

Those whom these divisions among the members of 
the household of faith are apt to scandalize, too easily 
forget that even in the fight for a good cause every 
soldier brings his own individual temperament. Love of 
the Church, a sincere desire to serve her interests cannot, 
given the infirmity of human nature, prevent the mani- 
festations of self-love, impatience, undue sensitiveness 
or irritating aggressiveness. 

The account of Louis Veuillot’s brave campaign 
against the French freethinkers is, perhaps, pleasanter to 
dwell upon than his controversies with the liberal Cath- 
olics. Here he is at his best; when he first took up his 
stand as the champion of the Church in the world of 
journalism, he fought single-handed against enormous 
odds. Catholicism was then at a discount; its followers 
were looked upon with even more contempt than hatred 
and, with few exceptions, the intellectual world of the 
day was openly irreligious. Louis Veuillot broke through 
this wall of indifference and contempt; the Univers, an 
obscure and ‘struggling paper, became, in his hands, a 
formidable weapon, which his adversaries might detest 
and abuse, but which they were forced to read and to 
notice. Veuillot gained his first great victory, says M. 
Tavernier, when he obliged the enemies of the Church to 





read his paper. Devotion and industry alone would not 
have achieved this result, it was the consequence of the 
writer’s undoubted talent. If his violence sometimes bore 
the mark of his plebeian origin, his brilliant repartee, 
strong sense of humor, clear, incisive and vigorous style, 
gave him a foremost place among the masters of French 
prose. 

Since the distant days, when, single-handed, Louis 
Veuillot descended into the arena, Catholic journalism in 
France has become an important power; but he deserves 
the credit of having led the way that has since been fol- 
lowed by others under happier circumstances, 

M. Tavernier, in the chapter that treats of Veuillot as 
a letter writer, shows us the virulent journalist under 
another and softer light. His correspondence was enor- 
mous, and his letters are simply delightful; they are full 
of brightness, poetry, humor, tenderness and irony; they 
are infinitely varied in tone, absolutely natural and wholly 
charming. Letter writing is a French gift, and Louis 
Veuillot possessed in a high degree this birthright of his 
race. According to M. Jules Lemaitre his correspond- 
ence is one of the most extraordinary that we possess; 
it proves “the prodigious activity of his brain and the 
perfect kindness of his heart,” a judgment that is all the 
more valuable, coming, as it does, from an eminent critic 
belonging to a wholly different school, and who, not be- 
ing himself a believer, judges Louis Veuillot from a 
purely literary standpoint. 

The man who wrote the “Letters,” is not only a bril- 
liant correspondent ; here and there he reveals something 
of his inner self. In the space of a few years he lost his 
young wife, to whom he was tenderly attached, and three 
out of his five little girls. After the death of the last he 
writes to the Countess of Montsaulum: “Help me to 
accept the will of God as it ought to be accepted, that is 
to say, lovingly. God knows what He does, and 
even if He takes everything from me, I will not cease to 
believe in His mercy.” And from this attitude of hum- 
ble, loyal submission he never swerved. 

Another trait in Veuillot’s character comes out in M. 
Tavernier’s pages: his absolute disinterestedness. He 
was born of poor parents, and till he married all that he 
earned was divided with his brother and sisters, whom 
he generously provided for before thinking of himself. 
All through his career the money question with him was 
subservient to others that he considered more important. 
His success as a writer naturally brought him in con- 
siderable sums of money when once he had become 
famous, but he used this increase of wealth for others 
rather than for himself, and his acts of generous help- 
fulness were innumerable. There was a proud sense of 
honor about this workman’s son where money was con- 
cerned. When, in 1862, Louis Veuillot brought out one 
of his most successful books, “le Parfum de Rome,” 
Pope Pius IX, who had a strong personal feeling of 
affection for him, and who knew him to be a poor man, 
sent him five thousand francs. But even from the hand 
of the Pope the gift seemed inacceptable and, anony- 
mously, Veuillot gave the money back to Peter’s Pence. 

So it was, with what men call glory, he cared pas- 
sionately for the triumph of the cause that he served, but 
little for personal honors and renown. He once wrote, 
that his only ambition was to be a poor writer in God’s 
service—“un pauvre écrivain du bon Dieuw”—and through 
the vicissitudes of his stormy career, in spite of possible 
mistakes and continual battles, these words give the real 
keynote of his aims and ambition. 
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Illness of the Pope 


The great age of the Holy Father and the infirmities 
that stupendous toil and heavy cares and crosses, and a 
decade’s continuous confinement in the prison of the 
Vatican, have superadded to the weight of years, in- 
tensify the anxious fears which the grave reports from 
Rome have excited throughout Christendom. Eight and 
seventy years of incessant labors in a wide variety of 
burdensome and responsible duties, and ten crowded 
years in the Chair of Peter, which for the fulness and 
fruitfulness of their great and far-reaching accomplish- 
ments few similar periods in the Church’s history can 
parallel, doubtless bring often to his heart the longing 
of St. Paul, to be dissolved and be with Christ. But 
they also bring to the hearts of his children throughout 
the world the prayer and the yearning that God may 
sustain his strength and lengthen his days; for, over 
and above the reverence they yield to the sublime office 
of the Vicegerency of Christ, Catholics of all lands and 
races have learned to love him for the good he has done 
and the goodness that is in him. 

Four thousand pilgrims, we are told, assembled in 
Rome from all over the Christian world to attend the 
opening celebrations of the Constantine Year, knelt in 
St. Peter’s a few days ago and prayed long and earnestly 
that Pius X might be spared to the Church his Pontificate 
has blessed. With them the faithful of the universal 
Church are kneeling; the priests are offering their 
Masses, the people their holy Communions and _ their 
prayers, and with the myriads of little children to whom 
Pius X has given the freedom of the Eucharistic Table, 
are sending to the throne of God more petitions for Hea- 
ven’s blessings than probably such an event had before 
elicited in the history of man. Divine Wisdom alone 


knows how His blessings shall be apportioned. We ask 
our readers to join with us in praying that they may 
fall abundantly on the great Father of Christendom, 











whether it be for his continued service or his eternal 
reward. 


‘‘The Revolt of Decency’’ 


Under the above heading the New York Sun recently 
published an editorial on the “new dances,” so-called, 
which deserves high praise for soundness of doctrine and 
vigor of expression: 


“Great as is the popularity of these graceless con- 
tortions,” runs the leader, “and numerous though 
their practitioners are, there remains a saving in- 
telligence and morality in the community which 
recognizes their significance and loathes their in- 
decency. 

“Let the seemingly incredible protestations that 
innocence and virtue may indulge in these excesses 
without realization of their origin and meaning be 
accepted. Politeness and optimism dictate this in- 
sult to intelligence. There remains on those pos- 
sessing knowledge and conscience the inescapable 
duty of protecting the ignorant and the weak as 
much from their folly as from the designs of the 
vicious. The task is to exert every influence to pre- 
vent the loss of such ground as has been gained by 
society in its history-long struggle for moral pro- 
gress, a loss that is inevitable if such dances as are 
now under consideration are tolerated. 

“Far from being ‘new,’ these dances are a rever- 
sion to the grossest practices of savage man. They 
are based on the primitive motive of the orgies en- 
joyed by the aboriginal inhabitants of every un- 
civilized land. Their movements and steps have 
been described with exactitude by explorers and mis- 
sionaries to those peoples we are accustomed to re- 
gard as inferior.” 


If but half of what the press reports of the doings in 
certain metropolitan restaurants is true, these strictures 
are not too severe. “’Tis only daylight that ntakes sin,” 
would seem to be the principle on which such places were 
conducted until lately. But for many of their silly or 
vicious patrons night now comes too slowly, so after- 
noon dances of very questionable propriety have begun 
to be in vogue. Some of the names given these offen- 
sive dances have been borrowed, as is well known, from 
the beasts of the field and the birds of the farm-yard, 
but this practice, say observers, only too often wrongs 
the fowls and animals. 

The fact that these disgraceful dances have been in- 
troduced by persons of respectable antecedents into places 
where decorum to some extent safeguards chastity, “has 
not changed their nature,” the Sun wisely remarks, 
“or obscured their menace.” Public opinion, aroused and 
indignant, has demanded that the police should force 
“outward decency,” at least to be observed in Broad- 
way’s restaurants. But the banishment of objectionable 
dances from balls and teas and parties is a task, as is 
plain, not for the vigilance of the police, but for the 
tactful zeal of good women. Whatever the “best so- 
ciety,” (which is too often very worthless society) is 
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ready to favor or tolerate cannot always be countenanced 
or permitted by true ladies, and by Catholic ladies in 
particular. The Ten Commandments, after all, are just 
as binding on Fifth Avenue as anywhere else. 


The International Situation 


A remarkable speech was recently delivered in the 
German Reichstag by the Imperial Chancellor. It strik- 
ingly presented, in clear and bold outlines, the entire in- 
ternational situation. Although made from a German 
point of view, its conclusions are sufficiently objective to 
be of general interest. It is especially valuable as a reve- 
lation of the attitude of the various cabinets of the great 
European States towards the question of international 
peace. The Chancellor, in his opening words, dwelt upon 
the need of the German army increases, since Germany, 
in spite of the valor and efficiency of her troops, can not 
afford “the luxury of refusing the service of ten thousand 
trained men.”” No European war is possible without 
implicating Germany, in which case she must fight for 
her very existence as a nation. 

A feverish activity has taken the place of the passive 
Turkish rule, and the entire European situation has been 
changed by the Balkan war. The Powers had earnestly 
sought to localize this; but the disagreements which 
sprang up in the very beginning between Austria and 
Russia, and which continued for many months, prevented 
all interference, and led to hostile mobilization. Germany 
sought to smooth over these difficulties, and an outbreak 
of violence was repeatedly prevented by the responsible 
cabinets. This last statement shows how often within 
the last few months Europe has stood upon the brink of 
a universal war. Germany plainly expresses her deter- 
mination to stand in the fight by the side of her ally, 
“without fear or hesitation.” 

Particularly noteworthy, under these circumstances, is 
the tribute paid to England by the German Chancellor. 
“Europe,” he says, “is grateful to the British Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Sir Edward Grey, for his 
untiring efforts in the cause of reconciliation, 
especially wishes to offer him her thanks.” She is at one 
with England in her determination to stand by her allies 
in carrying out the resolutions of the Powers. Only by 
challenging the attitude of Montenegro, he believed, is 
international peace possible. 

Most interesting, however, were the speaker’s allusions 
to the “Slavic Peril,” as he called it. His remarks were 
not meant in any sense to be offensive to the Slavs. He 
recognized, however, that should a European war of Slav 
against German ever break out, it would be decidedly to 
Germany’s disadvantage that a part of Turkey has now 
been made Slav. Yet this circumstance could not change 
the Chancellor’s conviction that such a conflict can still 
be avoided. Germany has done all in her power, he said, 
to bring about amicable relations with Russia, and on the 
other hand the Czar and his ministers have not been less 
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concerned to promote the same cause. “But the war has 
strengthened the Pan-Slavic movement in Russia, which 
is a menace to the preservation of peace.” He did not 
believe that there was any fundamental opposition of 
national interests between Russia and Germany, or that 
mere race differences could occasion a war; but he could 
not help realizing that all the victories of the Balkan 
allies are celebrated in Russia as victories of Pan-Slavic 
over German ideals. 

Officially the German relations with France are thought 
to be good, and the remark made by Prince Bismarck, that 
if France remains in peace until Germany attacks her, 
a permanent peace is assured, can still be taken as per- 
fectly pertinent to present conditions. Leading states- 
men are too cautious to enter with a burning torch into 
the powder magazine of universal war preparations. The 
consequence would be too dreadful and the conflagration 
too fearfully widespread. Neither is “the brave, proud, 
glory-loving French people” anxious that a war should 
break out. But with the democratic spirit everywhere 
prevalent passionate minorities decide the fate of nations 
in our day against the calmer majorities. There is a 
strong belief in France, not confined to purely chauvin- 
istic elements, that, relying on her English and Russian 
allies, she can outweigh Germany, and a chauvinistic 
press, the Chancellor held, is constantly adding fuel to 
the fire by representing every Balkan victory as a German 
defeat. The majority of the people and their cabinet rep- 
resentatives can be relied upon, but no one can foretell 
what sudden and dreadful catastrophe may at any mo- 
ment be precipitated by a militant minority. 

Germany can not vie with Russia in numbers, while 
the economic and military developments of the latter 
country are likewise fully appreciated by the Chancellor. 
He sees no less clearly how France confesses her weak- 
ness by the third year of service, since she has long ago 
exhausted her supply of men. This step, however, is 
not to be regarded on her part as a challenge to Germany, 
any more than the German army bills are to be viewed 
in such a light with regard to France. The nations are 
only seeking to be prepared for the moment when the 
iron dice shall fall, if war can not be averted, The people 
and the Governments do not desire war, but peace. 


‘Sic Vos Non Vobis’’ 


We noticed lately in an Episcopalian periodical a 
picture from San Francisco of a closed boot-blacking 
stand with a notice on it: “Will Open 3 P. M.” The 
reading matter tells us that it was,taken on Good Friday, 
that a few feet away from it the Episcopalian bishop ad- 
dressed about two hundred men in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, and that the observance of the day by the clos- 
ing of business houses from twelve to three is growing 
in San Francisco year by year. 

The suggestion seems to be that this becoming prac- 
tice is the result of Episcopalian activity. We have very 
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definite information to the contrary. It is being brought 
about by the efforts of the Young Men’s Institute, a 
Catholic organization established in San Francisco some 
thirty years ago, and now spread over the Pacific Coast, 
with some branches in the Central States. This zeal for 
the sanctification of Good Friday is most praiseworthy. 
We take the liberty, nevertheless, of observing that if 
business is to be suspended during part of the day only, 
it would be better done in the morning than in the after- 
noon. During the morning hours the sacred ceremonies 
of the day are celebrated in every parish church, and 
attendance at these is the essential worship on Good Fri- 
day. On the other hand, it is not easy to see how people 
set free during part of the afternoon only are going to 
sanctify the time. It is true the Three Hours may be 
preached in one or more churches, but these can accom- 
modate comparatively few; and, besides, as the devotion 
lasts from twelve o'clock to three, one who leaves his 
place of business at the former hour, with the obligation 
of being back again at the latter, can attend no more 
than a part of it. The Three Hours is a most useful 
devotion, but it is not to be an equivalent or a substitute 
for the offices of the Church. 

However, we would not discourage the Young Men’s 
Institute of San Francisco, which, no doubt, is but feel- 
ing its way to better things. We cannot forbear, how- 
ever, from hinting at a suspicion that there are people 
of leisure who on Good Friday absent themselves from 
the morning offices, and think to make up for this by 
attending the Three Hours. Such a course is absolutely 
indefensible. 


Funeral Offerings and Customs 


We are pleased'to note that the movement for the dis- 
continuance at funerals of the presentation of flowers 
and wreaths, which are useless alike to the living and the 
dead, and the substitution therefor of spiritual offerings, 
is becoming widespread. Several Catholic Societies in 
Ireland have passed resolutions to that effect, and an Irish 
printing firm has issued cards through which friends may 
notify the bereaved family of the Masses or other spirit- 
ual suffrages they have had offered for the deceased. It 
is a practical expression of Catholic condolence. The 
Irish funeral announcements have also, as a rule, an un- 
mistakable Catholic character. They usually state or im- 
ply that they have rendered or are about to render to the 
deceased those Catholic services that will relieve them of 
purgatorial pains and hasten their everlasting bliss. An 
admirable example of this most commendable custom has 
come to us by way of Buenos Aires. 

The Irish colonists or “Irlandeses” of the Argentine 
Republic have been long noted for the intensity of their 
Catholic spirit. They take a prominent part in the com- 


mercial, social and political affairs of their adopted 
country, and their newspapers give free expression to 
these interests, and are not professedly Catholic. 


Yet, 














naturally and by force of their predominant thought, these 
English-Spanish weeklies are substantially Catholic jour- 
nals and their news is for the most part Catholic news. 
In the latest number to hand of the Southern Cross we 
find, as usual, in the midst of sundry personals, such items 
as that there was a large attendance at the anniversary 
Mass for Mrs. Isabel Harrington de Connolly of Buenos 
Aires; that the Ahern de McKenna family of Villa Canas 
thank the friends who attended the Masses for the late 
Francis McKenna, and space pressure compels the editor 
to hold over the names of those who were present at the 
Masses for John Barrett in Rojas and William Norton in 
Salto. But what is more to our present purpose is the 
column of ten requiem Masses, each announcement 
headed by a Cross. The date and hour are given at which 
solemn Masses will be said for Peter Farley of San 
Emilio, Marcella Casey of Buenos Aires, and Catherine 
Reil de Killimet of Rivas, and the third Anniversary 
Mass for James Molloy and Catherine H. de Molloy of 
Ensenada; but of the other six announcements three are 
for Novenas of Requiems, and three for Gregorian 
Masses of thirty consecutive days; and in all cases the 
attendance of friends and relatives is requested. The 
former takes this style: 


L. ROONEY DE MC CORMICK. 
R. I. P—A Novena of Masses 
commenced in Holy Cross church, 
on Friday, March 7th for the repose 
of the soul of the late Lizzie Rooney de 
McCormick, of Belgrano. On the last 
day, March 15th, there will be a Solemn 
Requiem Mass at 9.30 a.m. Friends and 
relatives are requested to attend. 


The Masses for Patrick Geraghty and Hugh Gallagher 
are announced as “Gregorian,” as are also those for 
Bernard Halligan, which, however, are further extended 
thus: 

BERNARD HALLIGAN, R. I. P. 

—Gregorian Masses, for the repose 

of the soul of the late Bernard Hal- 

ligan commenced on February 20th 
in the parish church of Chacabuco at 7 
a.m. and will continue for thirty days. 
On Sundays the Mass will be at 8.30 a.m. 
Friends and relatives are invited to 
attend. 


There are funeral expenses other than for flowers 
which have their origin in human vanity and worldly 
custom, and are equally unprofitable to the mourners and 
the mourned. A long line of carriages will not speed the 
departed soul from Purgatory, nor will a costly casket 
facilitate his body’s resurrection; but both may entail on 
straitened families the additional grief of having con- 
tracted debts which they find difficult to meet. A long 
line of Rosaries would be more effective, and one Mass 
is more worth than the costliest of caskets. Poor and 
rich, according to their means, will better serve the souls 
of their dead and solace their own hearts by copying the 
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Catholic example of the men of Argentina, and refusing 
to associate worldly and un-Christian customs with the 
sacred solemnities of death. 


The Slav Menace 


In a new book entitled “The Slav Race,” by L. Nederle, 
a Bohemian, it is affirmed that there are at present 160, 
000,000 Slavs in Europe. They are made up of seven 
different groups, and in 1908 consisted of 


i Ss vente h a's dunk beetaen’s 94,000,000 
Ne a sk baa Ms Ae oe ae ee 20,000,000 
I 6.0 Sawn arnt ks whwe 150,000 
Czechs and Slovacs........sscesee 9,800,000 
ND doa cckseddenaeecaseee 1,500,000 
ET | dG caves vec koeneenes 8,550,000 
SNEED ioc cccrcosccccccendass 5,000,000 

139,000,000 


Reckoning on an increase of 14 per cent. since that 
time he estimates that there must be now a grand total 
of 160,000,000. Moreover, the Slavs would draw with 
them in any great political movement a great number 
who, though mingled with other nationalities, are allied 
to them in blood. So that the whole number would grow 
into the enormous figure of 200,000,000. Against this 
immense mass the Germans can only count on 80,000,000. 

It is true that the Slavs are not united. For except 
the Russians and Bulgarians, the others are either divided 
or subject peoples. Thus the Poles are cut up into three 
sections ; the Czechs, Croats and Slovacs are incorporated 
with Austria-Hungary, and the Serbs are still scattered. 
The writer calls attention to the fact that from the time 
of the Middle Ages until the present day the Germans 
and Austrians have never stopped assimilating and sub- 
jugating the Slav peoples, and he ventures the opinion 
that, if the present uprising in the Balkans succeeds, 
Europe will be again as it was in the twelfth century, 
with an enormous Slav power in its centre and on its 
eastern border. 


Cable Reports from Rome 


The Osservatore Romano protests against the news 
that is being sent out to the world as coming from the 
Pope’s sick chamber. The news-gatherer has no oppor- 
tunity of knowing what goes on in the Pope’s apart- 
ments; and so he has recourse to his imagination to let 
the world know what happens there. But the news-gath- 
erers’ imagination and the Pope’s mind are poles far apart, 
and it is morally impossible that out of it he manages to 
evolve the truth. It is bad enough when, on some such 
occasion as the death of the King of Greece, the Pope 
is represented as uttering some banal generality: when 
the news-gatherer’s imagination runs wild over the Pope 
supposed to be in the shadow of death, it is nauseating. 
He is the last one to know how a Pope faces death, and 
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what may seem to him as just the right thing to say or 
do, would be odious to the Vicar of Christ. Sometimes 
we are inclined to think that he circulates his absurdities 
in order to bring the Pope into contempt. Be that as it 
may, no confidence is to be placed in him. 





oo 

We read lately in a newspaper that in the opinion of 
many people, who, of course, live a long way from Thirty- 
fifth Street and Broadway, the New York Herald is the 
greatest paper in the world. We have not the courage to 
make so absolute an assertion; the less so, as we read in 
another newspaper that the greatest paper in the world is 
the London Times. But we are ready to acknowledge the 
New York Herald to be a very great paper indeed; and 
therefore we are surprised at the kind of reporting that 
is allowed to slip into it sometimes. A baby was born in 
Sellevue Hospital, apparently dead. One of the doctors 
resuscitated it and, like a good Christian, baptized it. 
Here the reporter found his opportunity to expatiate. He 
described the reviving of the baby, the joy of the mother ; 
and then told how the doctor “procured a Bible and read 
the baptismal service’ over the infant. And somebody 
whose business it is to keep such absurdities out of the 
“greatest paper in the world” allowed that to pass to 
print. Can it be that doctors know less of the contents of 

the Bible than—let us say “Little Billee”? 





The Vicar of Little Malvern in England fell out with 
Mr. William Berington, owner of the estate on which 
the parish church stands. The church is an old monastic 
one, and the Vicar claimed as part of it some of the 
ruined monastic buildings. Having failed in his claim, 
he began to say unpleasant things about Mr. Berington, 
who is a Catholic of a family that never lost the Faith. 
This is not very important. But when Mr. Berington 
brought the matter into court something very important 
happened. It came out that the estate was granted to 
Mr. Berington’s ancestors by Philip and Mary, where- 
upon Mr. Justice Darling remarked: 

“It was granted to his ancestors after the Refor- 
mation by a Catholic monarch; and the ruins of 
what had been a Catholic monastery were there; 


and the parish church, I suppose, was a Protestant 
church all through that time.” 


Catholic and Protestant without qualification! It is 
too bad, Mr. Justice Darling. Do you not know that a 
part of the Church of England discovered that, though it 
had boasted of its Protestantism for three centuries, it 
never was Protestant at all? Have you not heard of the 
circular issued in India; or must we have another for 
English judges? 


e———— 





In connection with the Eucharistic Congress which is 
to begin in Malta on April 21, permission has been given 
by the English Government officials for H. M. S. Hussar, 
the Commander-in-Chief’s yacht, to convey the Papal 
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Legate from Syracuse to Malta. Similar facilities had 
been given in 1905. Against this act of courtesy the 
Protestant Alliance of England arrays itself in a protest 
to Mr. Churchill. He referred them to the answers 
which have been given or will be given in the House of 
Commons to various questions on this subject, but the 
committee of the Alliance still insists that the ship should 
not be sent. The Church Association has also sent a pro- 
test to the Government. 


LITERATURE 


Essays of a Catholic Novelist 


Levia Pondera. By Joun Ayscovcn. London & New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75 net. 

“Light-weights” is the literal rendering of the title selected 
by Mgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew, whose penname is “John Ays- 
cough,” for a collection of some forty of the brilliant essays 
with which for a year or so he has been enriching our 
Catholic magazines. Of the first batch five are literary appre- 
ciations that only convey a moral through the subtle, uncon- 
scious suggestions of the essentially literary man, who cannot 
help teaching when he writes; the two remaining give a 
clearer insight into the characteristic power and purpose of 
John Ayscough. 

“A Scamp’s Probation” is a comparison between Henry 
VIII and Charles II, monarchs who had very little in com- 
mon other than that they were arcades ambo; profligates both. 
Henry was reared virtuously, and in the church of his an- 
cesters—whose death-warrant he signed later “as noncha- 
lantly as if it were that of a wife’—; Charles had neither of 
these blessings. Henry repudiated the faithful wife who had 
borne him an heir and scoured Christendom for theological 
support; Charles defended manfully his childless and helpless 
wife against the Titus Oates plot upon her life, risking his 
popularity and even his kingdom thereby; and though she 
had no heir and Shaftesbury showed him many ways of 
repudiating her, and Burnet, the Court Chaplain, wrote two 
pamphlets proving that polygamy and divorce were both law- 
ful in his circumstances, he stood by her loyally and promptly 
dismissed the chaplain from Court. William III of “glorious, 
pious and immortal memory” made the same Burnet a bishop. 
Henry initiated the persecution of priests and monks; Charles 
at considerable risk tried to put a stop to it. Parliament at 
Henry’s instance brought in a Bill of Divorce; Parliament at 
Charles’ instance was restrained from doing so—as also from 
depriving his unpopular Catholic brother of his rights 
of succession. Thus the supreme test showed Charles a 
loyal, conscientious gentleman, Henry a _ conscienceless, 
honorless scoundrel, and “where a much glorified King 
failed, he, who has never been glorified at all, did not fail.” 

Why has history glorified the one and vilified the other? 
The answer to this question, though the author does not ask 
it, is the pith of the essay: “Henry broke with the old Church 
and died under her ban; Charles laid his dying head upon her 
breast, and with his dying lips sought to obtain from her 
promises of mercy all the consolation and hope his misspent 
life so sorely needed. In the verdict of England it could not 
be counted to him for righteousness,” nor that he left a 
Catholic in possession of his throne. History, as in what- 
soever else touched the Church’s interests, was shaped 
accordingly. 

Not history only, but literature, art, science, and every 
English medium of thought became tinged, and more usually 
permeated, with a Protestant and therefore anti-Catholic 
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bias, and so remain—this is the lesson instilled in most of 
the essays that follow by statement, allusion, inference, sug- 
gestion, description, and the hundred ways that are known to 
a master of his craft who has accumulated a wealth of rich 
and ready material. We should like to see “King’s Servants” 
distributed wherever men write or read. In seventeen pages 
he sketches easily and roomily, the true _ functions 
of art, literature and science, and the attitude towards them 
at all periods of the Church and the world. Paganism deified 
the muses. Christianity bade them yield their throne to 
Christ, Whose alone it was, took them from dead temples to 
the Living Church, and allowed them the higher function, 
because the true one, of preaching Him from Whom they 
had caught some hint of uncreated Beauty. The Church 
made the Arts her mouthpiece, witnessing under her inspira- 
tion to Divine beauty, no longer claiming man’s worship but 
with graceful finger guiding it to God. She was not the foe but 
the Mother and Mistress of the Arts, and it was from her 
the modern world received them. While the Arts were loyal 
they were great; when in the Protestant revolt they also 
revolted and instead of helpers of the Church that nurtured 
them to greatness, they became tale-bearers and libelous 
traitors against her, they also became little. 

“The ripe fruit of the old ways was in literature such poets 
as Dante, in sculpture and painting such Masters as Michel- 
angelo and Rafael; the latest, but forever unripe and un- 
wholesome fruit of the new revolt is in Art—God save the 
mark!—the Post-Impressionists and Futurists; in literature 
the Massa Damnata of current fiction; if that can be called 
current which loves to crawl and sniff its inspiration from the 
slime of a civilization turned rotten. Pointing no longer upward 
beyond man, they seek to reflect man only, and him they 
reflect, littled and more mean, more bestial and more base.” 

3ut the Great Revolt has destroyed neither the Church 
nor her Mothership of art and letters. Beyond all territorial 
frontiers, in every land and tongue, she has loyal lieges, and 
with them the function of literature is to-day, as of old, to 
learn the message of their Mother and so to teach it in 
various keys and by grace of faculties from her derived. In 
her viceroyalty of literature there are many and diverse 
provinces: The alpine heights of theology, the foot-hills of 
philosophy, the halls of history, pillared and built of her ex- 
perience, her portrait galleries of biography, and her gardens 
and pleasaunces and forest thickets of poesy and romance. 
Poetry is “the golden bridge that carries us by high speech, 
arched far above the low swamps of petty ideals, into an 
enchanted half-earthly land of noble and so truer thoughts, 
whose fruits must be nobler desires and less sordid deeds; 
for noble speech can be born only of noble thought and be 
in turn its mother. .. No decent human being can read any 
true poem without a lifting of his soul, and that at its best 
is prayer: at its worst it is better than lying among the pots.” 

Our author has much else that is fair and wise to say of 
poetry, but, as befits a novelist, his fuller praise is for ro- 
mance. The supreme romanticist fills his stage with men 
and women that are nobly human; not indeed angels, yet of 
higher types than any he may have met. This is not insin- 
cerity. “It is but a reminder that man is God’s man still and 
after all; that the fall itself was not the end of the story... 
It is the pornographist who, while disbelieving in it, witnesses 
to man’s fall in the first Adam and refuses to witness to his 
resurrection in the second; so, in one foul word, he libels 
man and God.” He had just hit off the same thought in 
another way, which also hits off not a few of our noisiest 
novelists and dramatists: “None treats man with more brutal 
violence than he who draws the portrait of a beast and writes 
under it This is Man. It is odd that they who are most dis- 
posed to pretend there is no God, and that man needs none 
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but himself, are the most inveterate in stripping man of all 
divine resemblance or reminiscence. You would suppose they 
would depict man a demi-God, whereas it is precisely they 
who insist on writing him down a pig.” 

But Catholic romance need not be all white figures on a 
white ground. It need not even be explicitly religious or 
Catholic, though all literature that is true is necessarily 
Catholic in the sense that it is the common heritage of 
humanity; and so has the Church dealt with it “never disin- 
heriting herself of what even heathen wisdom and beauty 
have left us, and never sparing her condemnation of what 
was vile or untrue because it was written by a Catholic.” It 
is not only from good that a good moral may be drawn. 
While the story of the Church, her Popes and Saints and 
heroes and humbler servants offers to the Catholic writer a 
wide and almost virgin field wherein to present the noble 
picture of Catholic faith in practice and her great personages 
of the past, it also brings to his creative hand the stirring 
times when men however wrong and passionate and lawless, 
were with all their faults and disobediences, “children of the 
Church, and still apt to turn to her for comfort in sorrow 
and refuge in adversity, keen to realize that she was indis- 
pensable.” 

A score of other essays of equal or greater merit are 
variants of the same theme. The Church is the kindly but 
prudent and conserving mother of all arts and sciences, as 
of all peoples; is certain, stable and patient, knows her own 
mind, and is ever purifying the atmosphere of the world; the 
non-Catholic and especially the Protestant world is fickle, 
feverish, uncertain, flitting from folly to fad and fad to folly, 
united only in decrying the changeless Church whose divine 
character and claims arouse its anger as did her Master’s, 
denying her beliefs while believing it knows not what, and, 
with an outpour of literary and scientific inanities and ab- 
normalities, continuously muddying the atmosphere of 
thought. 

We wish there was space to cite a tithe of the pithy and 
piquant paragraphs in “Parallels,” “Time’s Reprisals,” “Cause 
and Cure,” “The Shoe and the Foot,” “Old Ways,” “Laxity 
and Sanctity,” “State and Conscience,” that set in colors of 
striking contrast the viewpoints of the Church and the world, 
or cull from such essays as “Scientiae Inimici,” “Atmosphere 
and Antidote” and “Our Weaker Brethren,” thoughts that 
should stiffen the backs and clear the sight of those Catholics 
whose spines have been weakened and eyes dimmed by con- 
tact with an unspiritual and alien-minded world. Some of the 
shorter pieces are less characteristic—John Ayscough is a 
novelist and needs elbow-room to be himself—but he has 
written a goodly book that will put the Catholic, and many 
a non-Catholic reader, deeply in his debt. “Levia Pondera” 
may leave one undetermined as to whether as essayist or 
novelist its author can best serve the Church he loves so 
well, but in no doubt that whatever medium he selects his 
service will be eminent. M. KENNY, S.J. 





Tolerance. By A. Vermeerscu, S. J. Translated by W. 
Humpurey Pace, K.S. G. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Benziger Bros. 

This is an exhaustive treatise on a subject of vital interest. 
It discusses tolerance in private life, and, in public life, ecclesias- 
tical tolerance and civil. In its very first lines it lays down the 
correct idea of tolerance, namely that its object is necessarily 
some evil or error. It is therefore, to be distinguished very 
clearly from indifference. A Catholic cannot be indifferent to 
error; and, as regards Governments not Catholic, the Catholic 
religion cannot be in itself an object of tolerance strictly so 
called. The Church cannot be indifferent to heresy in its 
children, especially in the moment when heresy is broached. 





When this has subsisted for a long time, however, its victims 
acquire so to speak, the status of unbelievers. They are to be 
persuaded of their errors, but, never having been consciously 
subject to the Church, they cannot be compelled to abandon 
them. 

Father Vermeersch discusses most thoroughly the right of the 
Church to coercive power, and concludes, with the almost 
unanimous support of theologians and fathers, that though with 
regard to its own children it has under certain circumstances, 
this power in the matter of reparable penalties, it has not in 
itself the power to inflict the irreparable punishment of death, 
nor can it receive this power from the secular authority. He 
explains very clearly the nature of the Inquisition.. The State 
which has the obligation of preserving civil order, may punish 
with death those who violate it in matters of the highest gravity. 
The attacking of the religious faith of a Catholic people can 
become such a violation, as history proves conclusively. The 
ecclesiastical judges of the Inquisition used all possible means to 
withdraw obstinate heretics guilty of such attacks from their 
errors, and only when every effort had failed, did it hand them 
over to the secular arm. But it did this, not as demanding the 
infliction of the supreme penalty, but as surrendering to the 
lawful secular jurisdiction those who had made themselves 
inevitably subject to its criminal code. No one pretends that 
the Church did not approve of the exercise by the civil power of 
its rights and duties in the matter. But we may assert very 
confidently that the Church did not approve of the way in which 
it exercised those rights and duties. The prayer for mercy, with 
which it surrendered the criminal to the secular jurisdiction that 
claimed him was no vain formula. Again and again did it plead 
for gentler treatment. Still the State in the exercise of its 
essential function, was in no way under the supervision of the 
Church unless it violated essential justice, and no sensible person 
pretends that every excessive severity is a violation of justice. 
Popular blow-hot, blow-cold, methods of dealing with the Church 
are very annoying. One moment it is reviled for encroaching 
on the rights of the State, and the next, it is reviled equaily for 
not encroaching on them; a very fair sign that the Church keeps 
very generally to the middle path of justice in its dealings with 
the State. Anyhow, to approve in a general way of the exercise 
of its legitimate powers by the State, is one thing; to approve 
formally of its actual exercise of those powers in all the cir- 
cumstances, is another, and to demand the sentence of death is a 
third. Protestants, confusing all these things, misconstrue the 
whole proceeding, making the Church the originator of the 
sentence and the Civil power its instrument whereas the latter 
exercised its supreme jurisdiction in its own field. 

We do not say there were no abuses in the matter; for in a 
course of human action spread over centuries, it is morally 
certain that abuses will occur. It may be too that when some 
theologians maintained the right of the Church to inflict the 
penalty of death, there may have been in given cases some con- 
fusion of secular and spiritual functions, and ecclesiastical judges 
of the Inquisition, accepting authority from both powers, may 
have gone further than was becoming. But these were errors of 
judgment which men are always liable to fall into. Meanwhile 
the important fact remains, that the capital sentences of that 
tribunal came from the Civil Power discharging its office as the 
protector of public order, and that the Church, not only had 
nothing to do with them but also could not have impeded them 
effectually without interfering unjustly in the proper functions 
of the State. 

This book is particularly useful in this country. Here, it is 
the custom to say, universal toleration prevails. This is not 
strictly true. The Constitution does not look on religion as an 
evil it cannot correct. On the contrary, the whole American 
practice shows reverence for religion.. Hence there is no ques- 
tion of toleration. Neither is our Government indifferent to 
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religion, but, as we have pointed out, just the reverse. Its 
position is this: The American people, as regards its origin and 
development, consists of people of different religions. The 
Government has no inherent power to decide among these re- 
ligions, which is true and which, false. Therefore, leaving the 
matter to the people themselves as one of their private affairs 
over which it has no cortrol, it declares itself incompetent to 
make any law on the subject, a most just proceeding under the 
circumstances. But that it recognizes natural religion, i. e. the 
existence of God and man’s duties toward Him as proved by 
nature, that it favors revealed religion in general, that it exhorts 
the people to practice it as they apprehend it, as for example, in 
the Thanksgiving proclamations, that it countenances, by the 
presence of its representatives from time to time, the public 
exercise of the different forms of religion found in this country, 
that it acknowledges the necessity of religion, can be proved by a 
thousand facts. The French, the Portuguese, the Mexican Re- 
public, having renounced either virtually or by formal act, the 
Catholic religion of their people, tolerate it in the strict sense. 
They treat it as an evil they cannot cope with, and which, there- 
fore, they must endure. How different from those is our Re- 
public is clear; and Catholics have reason to be well pleased with 
its attitude. If occasionally they complain that they do not get, 
in matters of religion, all the protection they have a right to as 
citizens; if their rights that in no way infringe on the rights of 
others nor upon the Constitution, as, for example, the right of 
women consecrated to God, to be employed by Government as 
teachers in the schools of the Indian missions they and their co- 
religionists have built up, and at the same time to wear the dress 
which is the outward sign of their consecration, are sometimes 
violated in deference to a senseless clamor, they do not blame the 
Constitution or the Republic; but attribute their wrongs to that 
human frailty which is the excuse for many mistakes, and look 
confidently for the exercise by public authority of that cool 
reflection, in which is to be found the cure of all errors of frailty. 
H. W. 


Predigten des Hochwst. Herrn Dr. Aucustin Eccer, Bischof 
von St. Gallen. Dritter Band. Zweiter Teil. 

This volume, containing twenty sermons for the Sundays after 
Pentecost, from the tenth to the last, completes the collection of 
sermons by the eloquent and zealous Dr. Egger. The general 
excellence of these sermons makes us eagerly await the promised 
publication of his “Catechetical Conferences” and his “Short 
Exhortations.” The present volume deserves the same high 
commendation which AMERICA gave the preceding ones. The 
reader will look in vain for rhetorical flourishes and flights of 
poetry, but he will find an abundance of apt examples, practical 
applications and appropriate quotations and analogies from the 
Holy Scriptures. Above all there is evident on every page 
solid thought, clothed in forceful language, the marks of the 
painstaking preparation of the student, of the burning zeal of 
the apostle, of the deep spirituality of the man of prayer and 
meditation. The subjects the author treats of are the great 
questions of the hour, the eternal truths applied to modern life, 
not only that of external activity but the hidden, supernatural 
life of the Christian. Thus he discourses on the necessity of grace, 
humility, the value of humiliations and sufferings. ‘The priest 
will find rich treasures in this volume of sermons. 





Recollections of Elizabeth Benton Fremont. Compiled by 
I. T. Martin. New York: Frederick H. Hitchcock. 

It is pleasant to read those chatty reminiscences of the 
“Pathfinder’s” daughter if only to bring back the memory of 
John C. Fremont who was such a prominent figure in ante 
bellum politics but whose very name appears to be fading 
from the public mind. The recollections begin with a journey 
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across Panama in 1849, where he found several thousand 
Americans cooped up while waiting for means to reach the 
gold mines of California. On the Isthmus an affectionate 
and admiring friendship sprung up between Miss Fremont 
who was then a child, and the nuns of a neighboring convent. 
There follows a description of the romantic life led by the 
family when they reached California which Fremont des- 
cribed as “the Italy of America.” They found themselves 
at court in London in 1852 and we have a description of 
Queen Victoria and the distinguished personages by whom 
she was surrounded. George Peabody was in London at the 
time. They then journeyed to Paris and saw Eugénie in her 
youth and we are told how the Pathfinder played a practical 
joke on a riding master by allowing himself to be taught 
how to manage a horse. Returning to Washington the period 
preceding Fremont’s nomination is described and there is a 
note on his refusal to answer the “Know Nothing” charge 
that he was a Catholic. As a matter of fact “my father” she 
says, “was a life-long Episcopalian, and in early life was 
trained for the ministry.” When her father’s defeat was 
announced she tells us, “I lost control of my emotions and 
burst into a paroxysm of tears.” At the close of the cam- 
paign the family sailed for Paris. After that it is life in the 
West, especially in “beautiful California,’ where the writer 
says, “the Indian summer of her life is passing.” 





To give Mgr. Robert Hugh Benson's excellent essays on “Christ 
in the Church” a wider circle of readers, J. Schoetensack has 
translated them into German, and under the title “Christus in der 
Kirche,” Pustet now publishes the book for one dollar. As was 
said of the work in our issue of April 1, 1911: “There is scarcely 
a dull line in the book; men of the world as well as theologians 
will read it with pleasure, and preachers will find in it treasures 
of instruction and especially of illustration for their sermons and 
discourses.” 





Those who have fled to Bermuda to escape the rigors of winter, 
and those also who have not, will enjoy reading J. Law Redman’s 
“Isles in Summer Seas.” (G. W. Dillingham Co., New York, 
$1.50.) The author’s bright descriptions of the island’s scenery, 
natives and antiquities are mingled with the amusing story of his 
adventures there and of the philandering of his fellow traveller, 
“the Artist.” There are 100 little illustrations in the book, but 
Mr. Redman must have observed with pain that the pictures do 
not always correspond perfectly with the accompanying text. On 
page 152, for example, a drawing represents as well shod a char- 
acter who we are told was “barefooted.” But such trials chasten 
and subdue an author’s proud spirit. 





The “Manual of Self-Knowledge and Christian Perfection,” 
which the Rev. John Henry, C.SS.R., has “compiled from various 
sources” and Benziger Bros. are advertising as a good book for 
missions, is made up of a few chapters on the well-worn “tem- 
peraments” and some counsels on the higher life, but neither in 
style nor appearance is the work very attractive. There are 
already so many excellent mission books on the market that no 
real demand can exist for this volume. 





Though Father Joseph M. Piccirelli, the Jesuit theologian, is 
now more than seventy years old, he apparently has no intention 
of retiring to the ranks of the emeriti. About this time last year 
we noticed favorably his polemico-critical work against the Mod- 
ernists, and now comes an equally voluminous and thorough 
“Disquisitio Dogmatica-Critica-Scholastica-Polemica” on Trans 
substantiation. Herder is the publisher. Another book that will 
be found useful both by students of theology and by busy con- 
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fessors is Dr. Charles Telch’s “Epitome Theologiz Moralis,” 
which is Father Noldin’s well-known work condensed to the size 
of a pocket manual. About two years ago the compiler got out 
something similar which AMERICA commended. But this edition 
seems to be practically a new book, so much matter has been 
added. The index is excellent. Pustet sells the work for ninety- 
five cents. 





Recent books in French that have come to us from the pub- 
lishing house of Pierre Téqui, 82 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, include 
Abbé Henri Le Camus’ “La Vocation Ecclésiastique,” a little 
work on the nature, signs and cultivation of a call to the priest- 
hood; two volumes of “Sermons et Panégyriques,” by l’Abbé E. 
Jarossay, “a twentieth century missioner” whose sixty or more 
discourses range from those on the fundamental truths to pane- 
gyrics of Our Lady and the saints; a volume of a dozen excellent 
conferences given at Rome last year by D. Vieillard-Lacharme 

n “L’Eglise Catholique aux Premiers Siécles”; “Defendons- 
nous,” nine papers written in a colloquial, animated style by 
l Abbé Charles Grimaud on such menaces to the faith of Cath- 
olics as Socialism, the pagan press, and godless schools; and 
“Direction de Conscience,” a translation into French of the letter 
Padre Secundo Franco, an Italian Jesuit, wrote to a superioress 
on the decree “Quemodmodum Rerum Humanarum.” 





Dr. John Warren whe succeeded Dr. Thomas Dwight as 
Parkman Professor of Anatomy in the Harvard Medical 
School is leading a movement to raise a “Dwight Memorial 
Fund” for Anatomical Research. Of the $25,000 required, 
$10,000 has already been subscribed, chiefly by the late Pro- 
fessor’s personal friends in Boston and Nahant. Dr. Dwight, 
whose “Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist” was warmly 
praised in these columns, was for nearly forty years a teacher 
of anatomy at Harvard, carried out many important investi- 
gations, and organized a world renowned anatomical museum. 
The proposed fund is considered a fitting memorial of his 
long and devoted service in the cause of anatomical science, 
for the interest on the sum will be used to promote further 
researches in the field where Dr. Dwight won distinction. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Bros., New York: 


The Book of the Foundations of Written by Herself; 


S. Teresa of Jesus. 


The Cult of Mary. 7 Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard. 40 cents. 
George H. Doran Co., New York: 
Starving America, Be “Alfred W. McCann. $1.50. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
The Floral Symbolism of the Great Masters. 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
A Manual for Nuns. By A Mother Superior. 


By Elizabeth Haig. 


60 cents. 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Bodily Health and Spiritual Vigor. By William J. Seana, SJ. 
cents; The Dominican Revival in the Nineteenth Century. Ray. 
mund Devas, O.P. $1.25; Stolen Waters. By T. M. Healy, MP "$3. 25. 


French Publications: 


Imprimerie du Messager, Montréal: 
Saint-Antoine de New Bedford, Mass. 


Pierre Téqui, Paris: 


Théorie de la Messe. 2fr. 


J. C. Broussolle. 
German Publications: 


M.-Gladbach, Volksvereins-Verlag Gmbh. : 
Melchior von Diepenbrock. Von Dr. Kosch, 60 Pf.; Franz von Assisi. 
Von Emil Dimmler, 60 Pf.; Der christlich-soziale Staat der Jesuiten in 
Paraguay. Von Dr. Franz Schmidt, 40 Pf. 


Felizian Rauch, Innsbruck : 
Die soziale Frage. Von Josef Biederlack, S.J. 


Pasig : 


Catholic Book Co., Wheeling, . Va. 
Matrimonial Catechism. byt Roderick A. McEachen. 


Syracuse Printing and Publishing Co., New York: 
"Pocket Edition Irish History. Part I. 15 cents. 





EDUCATION 


Vocational Training and Public Schools 


Much of the school legislation of the past few years marks 
a wide departure from the simplicity characteristic of the 
purpose inspiring the first promoters of the public school 
system in this country seventy-six years ago. The idea then 
prevalent was, with the aid of public funds, to multiply schools 
so as to put the acquisition of an elementary education within 
the reach of practically every child in the land. But we have 
outgrown the limits that modest project involved. There are 
educationists to-day who are planning to use the people’s 
millions in ways that suggest an educational revolution and 
along lines of progress that imply a conception of social use 
and meaning of a public school which certainly never entered 
the mind of Horace Mann and his associates. These were 
content to establish the common school:“an institution which 
can receive and train up children in the elements of all good 
knowledge and virtue before they are subjected to the 
alienating competitions of life.” To-day the humble system 
whose aim its founder thus outlined, has developed into a 
ponderous, top heavy and overloaded department of State 
activity providing for high schools, manual training schools, 
vocational schools, domestic science schools, agricultural 
schools, evening schools, kindergartens, libraries, museums, 
reading rooms, gymnasiums, play grounds, schools for blind, 
deaf and mentally deficient, truant schools, parochial schools, 
schools for adults and public lecture courses. 

The movement which has gradually assumed these tre- 
mendous proportions serves to illustrate an old, old lesson 
of history. Easy going conservatism has always been slow 
to note the insidious scheming of advanced thought, and true 
to its reputation conservative sentiment with us has permitted 
itself to forget that the State is not a socialistic paternalism 
and that the creation of such social and civic facilities as 
certain reforming school men seem bent upon foisting upon 
the State’s legitimate educational activity is not a govern- 
mental function. Even though one were ready to concede 
that the expense of fixing up and supporting the department 
schools, which of necessity would have to be established in 
order to do the work these reformers plan, is one which 
right reason justifies, it would not follow that the control of 
such institutions ought to devolve upon those in charge of the 
educational life of the State. The public school as under- 
stood among us is not the place to make the effort. No other 
argument needs to be urged in proof of this than the con- 
stantly recurring objection raised to-day that the original 
purpose of the common schools is being lost sight of in the 
extraordinary development of educational plans fostered and 
favored by school boards. “Something is wrong with the 
schools” is the word one hears on all sides, since “children 
turned out from the grammar schools are not prepared for 
the work they must do. They cannot read, they cannot 
spell, they do not seem to be able to comprehend instruc- 
tions. They cannot remember. Above all, they are unable 
to solve simple every day problems in arithmetic.” In view 
of this outcry against the inefficiency of the schools one is 
entirely justified, as far at least as educational helpfulness is 
concerned, in mistrusting the prudence of adding to the 
already overcrowded public school system the burden of the 
care of the novelties now widely urged by educationists. If 
it be wise on the part of the State to take over the multiplied 
paternalistic schemes advocated for the training of young and 
old, and there are many who question the propriety, it is 
surely not wise to make the State’s provision reach out pre- 
cisely in the direction of added school training subject to the 
control of existing educational authorities. If the State is to. 
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usurp the function of those whose direct duty it is to see that 
young people are properly prepared for the battle of life in 
a wider field than that of purely elementary education, then 
let there be prudence at least in the usurpation and let the 
assumed authority be entrusted to such as will not be already 
so overweighted with responsibility as to make the new 
burden as complete a failure as that which marks their 
present activity in the common schools. 

Vocational education, as public education and at public 
expense is not necessarily to be undertaken in comnection 
with the public school system, despite the cocksureness of 
the writer who recently advanced the opposite view in Louis 
Post’s journal The Public. It appears that Chicago is just 
now discussing a plan looking to an ample extension of oppor- 
tunities for the vecational training of school children. Two 
proposals are being considered. One, called the “Conference 
bill,” in its provisions for revenue, as well as in other minor 
details, would operate to make the projected vocational 
schools simply an annex to the public school system, and 
therefore an institution from which those who proclaim the 
need of religious training schools and who loyally carry the 
burden entailed in the support of denominational schools 
could derive no benefit. The other, known as the “Cooley 
bill,’ would make the proposed vocational schools separate 
from and unidentified in any way with the public school 
system, would arrange that the funds collected for them must 
be expended on vocational schools alone and not used to 
amplify or extend the present school system, and also would 
make it impossible to put at a disadvantage boys and girls 
going to the proposed vocational school from the parochial 
school. 

A writer in The Public, which Mr. Post modestly proclaims 
to be a national journal of fundamental democracy, in the 
issue of March 28, commenting editorially on these two bills 
waxes wroth over the second of them, the so-called Cooley 
bill. It has, it appears, the support of the friends of denomi- 
national schools including Catholics. Very naturally these 
are wide awake to their rights as citizens and they do not 
propose to permit an enormous increase of tax burden to be 
put upon them without securing for their children a share 
in the good things for which that burden is imposed. They 
are not averse to the projected vocational training,—they are 
averse to its introduction by the State in such manner as to 
make it impossible for them to enjoy its benefits. They are 
loyally carrying the heavy school tax which existing laws 
oblige them to, but they are not prepared to abide in patience 
the injection of an entirely new feature into the public school 
system, one, too, in no wise essentially belonging to or grow- 
ing out of that system, without the legitimate effort which 
their civil rights entitle them to use in order that they may 
profit by the novelty. 

The Public writer somehow is blind to the justice of these 
contentions, and lacking agruments to meet the claims of the 
advocates of the Cooley bill, he sees in them only a crafty 
purpose of Catholics “to unite Church and State.” But this 
were treason. Therefore he hotly warns us: “Whenever any 
Church authorities attempt to cripple the secular public 
school system, directly or indirectly, to promote its own re- 
ligious school system, they cross the boundaries that separate 
Church from State and should be promptly checked.” One 
is tempted to forget oneself and to answer “bosh” to the poor 
man’s raving. 

Happily we have outlived the day when Catholics were 
obliged to find an excuse for their presence in the land. The 
provisions of the Cooley bill, if they are to be finally rejected 
in Chicago, will be cast aside for some good reason and not 
because of fanatical appeal to religious prejudices as out- 
rageous as it is without foundation. That such good reason 














will be found, we doubt, since the principle of the measure 


is eminently fair. Does the writer in The Public recall the 
decision handed down last New Year’s eve by a Pennsyl- 
vania Court concerning the contention of Catholics in a pre- 
cisely similar question to that now being debated in Chicago? 
The new school code of that State provides, it may be 
recalled, for facilities for the vocational training of school 
children. The thought came to the Catholics of the city of 
Altoona that, being tax payers, they were within strict legality 
in asking that boys attending the parish schools and in all 
respects fully up to the requirements demanded for admission 
into their courses, should be received in the manual training 
departments established, equipped and maintained by the city. 
The Board of Education demurred. For various reasons they 
protested that this privilege was reserved to those who 
received the balance of their educational training in the public 
schools. The Rev. Morgan F. Sheedy, rector of St. John’s 
Pro-Cathedral, had the question brought before the County 
Court, and Judge James W. Schull of Perry County, especially 
presiding in Blair County, rendered a decision entirely favorable 
to the Catholic view. He decided that not only do the pupils 
of St. John’s parish school have the right to attend any or all 
of the courses offered in the city’s public schools as they may 
desire, but that every private scholar has that right. Evi- 
dently Judge Schull was not minded to accept the dictum of 
The Public: “Vocational education, as public education and 
at public expense, must be undertaken in connection with the 
public school system and without reference to any religious 
schools whatever.” Evidently, too, he had no great fear that 
his decision “would cripple the secular public school system” 
and in some or other unexplained manner would bring about 
the presence among us of that dread bugaboo “the union of 
Church and State.” M. J. O’C. 


SOCIOLOGY 
‘The Housing of the Poor 


As we have remarked more than once, this is one of the 
most difficult problems of the day. It is solved easily enough 
im the country and in small towns, but there it is hardly a 
problem: in the great cities, where it is a problem, the 
solution is being sought eagerly, and at present the solution 
is only approximate. Briefly the problem is this, given land 
worth an immense sum, to erect on it decent, healthy build- 
ings to be rented to the poor at a price bearing a reasonable 
proportion to their earnings. Some would complicate the 
problem by requiring the renting to be carried out in such a 
way as to change the occupiers into owners within a certain 
fixed time. This element, which should find a place when 
there is question of the poor in the country and, perhaps too, 
in the smaller towns, must be excluded from the problem 
when it touches great cities. The reason is clear. As the 
value of the sites is the great difficulty, the solution must lie 
in finding a way to make the community at large pay for 
them directly or indirectly. This being the case it is evident 
that it would not do to transfer to the occupier for the inade- 
quate sum he would be required to pay the ownership of such 
valuable land. 

The problem has been attacked seriously in France since 
1894. The law of that year allowed charitable organizations 
to employ in the work one-fifth of their funds, and savings 
banks and similar institutions, to devote to it one-fifth of their 
resources and guarantee funds. It exempted approved work- 
men’s houses from ground tax and door and window tax for 
five years and the societies for the building of such houses 
from the mortmain tax in perpetuity as well as from all 
stamps and fees for their registration and from income tax. 
Should a workman buy a house to be paid for in instalments 
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spread over many years, the laws of succession were sus- 
pended in case of his death, so as to enable his family to 
continue to occupy it. This law was amended from time to 
time; but, as a little reflection shows, though it was valuable 
so far as rural districts and small towns were concerned, it 
was insufficient to help the work in the cities. 

Accordingly in 1906 a new law was passed calling upon the 
communes and the departments to come to the assistance of 
the societies for providing dwellings for the poor. The ways 
by which they were authorized to give this assistance were to 
take the bonds of such societies, to take shares in them, to 
procure land for them at its real value determined by 
appraisers, to sell them such lands at half their value, to 
guarantee a three per cent. dividend on the shares of such 
societies or the interest on their debts for ten years. The 
result of this law was a great increase in the building socie- 
ties. At the date of its passage these numbered 117 with a 
capital of about 2 million dollars, borrowings of about the 
same amount, and land and buildings worth less than 5 mil- 
lion dollars; in 1911 there were 339 societies, their capital 
reached over 8 million dollars, their borrowings were 4% 
million dollars, and their land and buildings, over 9 million 
dollars. 

But as yet the great city of Paris, where the problem was 
most pressing and at the same time most difficult, was hardly 
touched by these developments. The figures themselves, to be 
referred to all France, are sufficient to prove this. Should fur- 
ther proof be required, it can be found in the fact that it has just 
been authorized to borrow 40 million dollars for workmen’s 
dwellings. New legislation came in 1912. A large party were in 
favor of giving the matter entirely into the hands of the com- 
munes which should provide directly dwellings for the working 
classes, not indirectly as hitherto, by means of the building 
societies. This the Chambers looked upon as an objectionable 
step towards municipal Socialism. They consequently rejected 
several proposals in its sense, and adopted another which abro- 
gated the law of 1867, so far as building societies were concerned, 
forbidding cooperative associations to be established with a 
capital exceeding $40,000 or to augment their capital yearly by 
a greater sum than that; and fixed for such societies the limit 
for initial capital and annual increase at $100,000. 

Finally another law of 1912 established Commissions to pre- 
pare, to erect and to manage the dwellings of workingmen. They 
were to be composed of 15 members, namely: 5 named by the 
Prefect of the department; 5 by the municipal council or other 
such bodies, and 5 elected of whom 4 would be chosen by the 
societies engaged in the work and one by the council of public 
health. We shall explain the working of the Commission in 
another article. H. W. 








The great progress that has been made in the practical 
organization and centralization of Catholic charitable work 
was manifested at the eleventh annual conference of the 
Association of Catholic Charities, held on April 8, at Del- 
monico’s, his Eminence Cardinal Farley presiding. Those 
present numbered some three hundred representative Catholic 
women who listened with manifest pleasure to the reports 
made of the work during the past year in the various channels 
of activity, including Day Nursuries, Fresh Air Excursions, 
Court, Prison and Hospital Visiting, Girls’ Clubs, Settlement, 
Sewing Classes, St. Vincent de Paul Auxiliaries, etc. The 
thorough business-like and up-to-date manner in which, as the 
reports showed, these charitable ladies went about helping 
their less fortunate brothers and sisters proved that organ- 
ized Catholic charity is fully alive to the exigencies of modern 
trained philanthrophy, while not omitting any of the religious 
characteristics, that have always been the dominating influence 
of Catholic benevolence. His Eminence Cardinal Farley, in 





a brief address, congratulating the members of the association 
on all they had accomplished, said he hoped to see realized, 
in the near future, his long cherished ambition, that the 
Catholic charities of New York could have a building of their 
own where they might have the necessary offices for con- 
ducting their work, and a place for general meetings. 
Right Rev. Mgr. D. J. McMahon the Moderator, announced 
that arrangements had been made to affiliate the association 
with the international organization of the Ladies of Charity 
founded by St. Vincent de Paul, and that the formal reception 
of the members with the latter organization would take place 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, on the afternoon of May 3. A 
short but very interesting address by the Rev. Dr. W. T. 
Kerby, of the Catholic University on “Social Service” was 
also included in the afternoon’s program. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


A matter affecting the relations between the Young Men's 
Christian Association and State or municipal authorities has 
been recently decided in Portsmouth, Va. The city authori- 
ties were deliberating on the transfer of a parcel of real 
estate to the Y. M. C. A. for the purposes of that organization 
and doubting their right to do so appealed to the City At- 
torney for an opinion on the legality of such a transaction. 
That official sent them the following reply: 

Portsmouth, Va., Feb. 20, 1913. 
Mr. Joun H. Hatt, Chairman of the Joint Finance and Public 

Property Committees, in Reference to Jail Lot. 

Dear Sirs—Replying to your request that I render, as City 
Attorney, my opinion as to the right of the city to give to 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of this city the prop- 
erty known as the jail lot, at the southeast intersection of 
High and Washington streets, I beg to say: 

I have read the opinion of my friend, Mr. Frank L. Crocker, 
on this question, and while I agree with him as to his state- 
ment of the law, I cannot fully concur with him in his con- 
clusion from that law. 

It is true that the Virginia Constitution (section 67 of the 
Constitution, 1902,) authorizes the General Assembly to ex- 
tend to cities and towns the right to make appropriations of 
public funds, personal property or real estate to any charitable 
institution or association. 

It is also true that the General Assembly by section 1038 
of the Code as amended by an act approved March 14, 1908 
(Acts 1908, p. 623), for the purpose of carrying into effect 
this constitutional provision, has authorized cities and towns 
of this Commonwealth to make such appropriations to any 
charitable institution or association located within their 
respective limits, “provided such institution or association is 
not controlled in whole or in part by any Church or sectarian 
society. But the words ‘sectarian society’ shall not be con- 
strued to mean a non-denominational Young Men’s Christian 
Association.” 

Admitting the Young Men’s Christian Association of this 
city to be a charitable association as contended for, the real 
question arises, is it a non-denominational Young Men’s 
Christian Association? 

A non-denominational Christian association, in my opinion, 
is one in which all Christians, or believers in Christ, have an 
equal right to participate, upon the same terms and condi- 
tions. Is this so of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of this city? 

Weare told that it is managed and controlled by its active 
members, and to be an active member one must be a member 
of a Protestant church. Is not this requirement an exclusion 
of all Christians who are not members of the Protestant faith 
or churches? And yet are there not many Christians who are 
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not members of a Protestant church? If these propositions 
be true, then how can it be said that this association is a non- 
denominational young men’s Christian association? Yet it 
must be in order to be the recipient of the city’s bounty. 

My conclusion, therefore, is: 

1. It must be a charitable association. 

2. It must not be controlled by a sectarian society, and 

3. It must be a non-denominational young men’s Christian 
association. 

The first is the requirement of the Constitution, and the 
other two are the requirements under the act of the General 
Assembly. 

If either of these requirements be wanting it is not within 
the power of the city to give to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association the said jail lot. But whether they are wanting 
or not is a question too much involved in doubt to admit of 
a positive opinion; and while I have great respect for Mr. 
Crocker’s opinion, which seems to be somewhat in doubt, I 
would be unwilling to pass the title to a purchaser under such 
circumstances. 

Hence I would suggest that the Council, if it desires to 
give the property, advertise that fact so that any citizen 
may, by injunction, enjoin the same until the question can be 
properly adjudicated. This it seems to me should be the 
desire of the said Association so as to avoid loss after the 
construction of its building. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun W. Happer, City Attorney. 

In accordance with the opinion given, the City Council de- 
cided that it had no right to make donation to the Young 
Men's Christian Association of the property in question as a 
site on which to erect their proposed building. 





Under the direction of their president, Mgr. Charles 
McCready of this city, the members of the Maynooth Union 
of the United States, held their fifteenth annual conference 
and reunion at the Hotel Astor, on April 10, after attending 
a solemn high Mass at the church of the Holy Cross. After 
the conference, at which a majority of the one hundred 
graduates of the famous Irish missionary college, resident in 
the United States were present, there was a banquet at which 
the Right Rev. Mgr. Joseph F. Mooney of this city, the Rev. 
Daniel Lavery of St. Louis, Mo., and the Rev. Denis Dugan 
of Bordentown, N. J., addressed the diners. Mgr. Mooney 
spoke of the Pope, his work, and illness. Dr. Lavery toasted 
the college and the absent members of the union. 





Of the three episodes that make up the Irish Historic 
Pageant to be presented at the 69th Regiment Armory, April 
23-and 24, two have St. Patrick and St. Columcille for their 
central figures. A painted representation of Tara, with its 
Assembly, as it appeared to the eyes of St. Patrick, forms the 
scene, and tableaus of 500 participants present: (1) The sports 
and feats of the Fianna and the chiefs and bardic orders of 
pagan Ireland. (2) The coming of St. Patrick and the great 
events and personages, lay and cleric, of Ireland’s conversion 
to Christianity. (3) The convention of Dromceat in which 
St. Columcille pleads successfully before King and chiefs 
and councillors against the suppression of the bardic order 
and secures its reformation and protection. The songs, 
poems and music of the periods will accompany the tableaus, 
and novel lighting effects have been designed to reproduce 
the atmosphere. The director is John P. Campbell, the Irish 
poet, and Judge Victor Dowling is treasurer. The benefit is 
for the Irish Gaelic League. 

The Mungret College Alumni Association, at its annual 
meeting, held recently in St. Louis, voted to assume the 
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entire expense of a Memorial to be erected at Mungret Col- 
lege, Limerick, to the late Rev. William Runan, S. J., the 
founder of the institution. The Apostolic College of Mungret, 
which was established in 1882 by Father Ronan on the site of 
the famous ancient school of Mungret, has sent in the mean- 
time some two hundred missionaries, secular and religious, 
to all parts of the world. The Association of American 
Alumni, of which Very Rev. William Bradley of Nebraska is 
President, and Rev. Johm O’Kelly of Alabama, Secretary, has 
a large membership. 





By a decree of December 10, 1912, His Holiness Pius X 
created the two new dioceses of Camaguey and Matanzas in the 
Island of Cuba. 


PERSONAL 


Right Reverend Bernard Coyne, D.D., was consecrated Bishop 
of Elphin, in succession to the late Bishop Clancy, on March 30, 
by Most Reverend Archbishop Healy in Sligo Cathedral. The 
sermon was preached by Bishop O’Donnell of Raphoe. Replying 
to addresses presented by all the Societies and public bodies of 
the diocese, Dr. Coyne paid tribute to the religious services of 
the National Teachers and the ability and probity of the County 
Councils which had paved the way for a native Parliament. 
Self-government, he said, will be of incalculable benefit, but it is 
only the spirit and character of the individual that can bring 
back to Ireland the renown it once held among the nations for 
sanctity and scholarship. “Without our own native and dis- 
tinctive language, without sober and thrifty citizens, without the 
incentive to mutual charity and cooperation which your Societies 
give, we can have no claim to nationhood in the truest sense of 
the word.” 





At a meeting of the directors of the Robert Appleton Com- 
pany, held in New York on April 9, Dr. Condé B. Pallen was 
elected president in place of Robert Appleton who had held that 
office since the formation of the company in 1905. Dr. Pallen 
has been managing editor of “The Catholic Encyclopedia,” pub- 
lished by the company. Mr. Appleton will remain as a director. 
Arthur J. Kenedy was elected vice-president and treasurer, and 
Walter J. Magee, secretary. 


OBITUARY 


Mr. Matthew Glennon of Kinnegad, Westmeath, Ireland, died 
March 30, aged 80 years. He was the father of Most Reverend 
Dr. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis. He contrived to spare 
enough from very limited means to have a son educated for the 
priesthood, and lived to see him return to his home as a dis- 
tinguished prelate of the Church. Respected for his probity and 
piety, the honors conferred upon his son in no way changed the 
humble tenor of his life. 





The New York archdiocese has lost two of her best known 
and most exemplary priests, the Rev. Michael J. Considine, 
pastor of Holy Trinity, and the Rev. Joseph L. Hoey, 
pastor of St. Francis de Sales. Born in Charleston, S. C., fifty- 
four years ago, Father Considine was a pupil of the Christian 
Brothers at St. Gabriel’s school in east Thirty-sixth street, and 
was later graduated at Manhattan College. He was for a time 
Superintendent of the parish schools, and as such did good work 
in perfecting the parochial school system of the archdiocese. 
Father Hoey was a native of New York City and a graduate of 
St. Francis Xavier’s College, class of '73. His life work was 
associated with the parish of St. Francis de Sales, of which he 





was the founder and pastor. 
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